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INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  traditional  views  of  Methodism  which  has  become 
almost  an  organic  part  of  the  denomination  is  that  the  movement 
from  which  it  developed  was  born  on  May  24,  1738,  in  the  meet- 
ing-house on  Aldersgate  Street,  in  London,  v/hen  John  Wesley  was 
converted.    Methodists  have,  in  general,  considered  that  at 
that  time  a  change  took  place  in  John  V/esley  s  life  and  preafrK- 
chlng  which  was  of  far-reaching  importance  for  his  future  cours^ 
;  The  tradition  is  so  firmly  grounded  that  American  Methodists 
are  already  making  plans  to  celebrate  the  bi-centennial  of 
their  denomination  on  May  24,  1938. 
^         Conversion,   in  this  sense,  means,  as  set  forth  in  the  state-- 
ment  of  William  James:  "The  process,  gradual  or  sudden,  by 
which  a  self  hitherto  divided,  and  consciously  wrong,  inferior 
and  unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  consciously  right,  superior 

and  happy,  in  consequence  of  its  firmer  hold  upon  religious 
1 

realities 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  importance  of  that  conver- 
sion-experience has  been  called  into  question.     Three  contem- 
porary authors,  two  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Methodist, 


filliam  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p. 
189 
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have  questioned  v/hether  the  experience  of  Wesley  on  the  night 
of  May  24,  1738,  was  as  great  a  change  as  it  has  been  thought 
to  be.     fhe  first  of  these  was  Augustin  Leger,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic,  who  wrote  a  study  of  the  youth  of  John  Wesley,  which 
will  be  considered  at  more  length  in  the  first  chapter.  The 
second  Roman  Catholic  author,  Maxirain  Piette,  a  Belgian  Fran- 
ciscan, presented,   in  1925,  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  to  the 
University  of  Louvain,  bearing  the  title:  John  Wesley:  Sa 
Reaction  dans  1' Evolution  du  Protestantisme .     In  this  work 
Piette  sets  forth  the  idea  that  Methodists  have  been  mistaken 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  events  of  1738.     In  his  discus- 
sion of  it,  he  writes: 

"Cette  fameuse  conversion  qui  est  appelee  a 
jouer  un  si  grand  role  dans  la  vie  doctrinale 
du  raethodisme  au  XIXe  siecle,  en  a  joud^  un  bien 
raodeste  dans  la  vie  du  fondateur  et  dans  celle 
de  ses  compagnons.     En  effet  soit  qu'on  la 
considere  dans  sa  preparation,  soit  qu'on  I'etudie 
en  elle-meme  ou  dans  ses  re''sultats,  elle  pour- 
rait  bien  meme  n' avoir  ete'  qu'une  simple  exper- 
ience que  le  temps  se  chargea  de  refroidir. 
N'eut-elle  pas  ete''  enregistre"  dans  le  premier 
extrait  du  Journal,  il  est  possible  que  Wesley 
en  aurait  totaleraent  perdu  le  souvenir.     En  tout 
cas,  des  appre'ciations  rassises  faites  dans  la 
suite  reduisent  a  bien  peu  de  valuer  les  epan- 
chements  enthousiastes  qui  1'  accompagnerent 
d'abord. 

"Tous  les  auteurs  qui  parlent  si  volontiers 
de  la  grande  conversion,   survenue  en  raai  1738 
et  qui  ont  fait  de  I'etudiant  avant  1725  le  grand 
pecheur  que  nous^savons,  ne  doivent-ils  cepen- 
dant  pas  reconnaitre  qu'apres  1' entree  de  Wesley 
dans  les  ordres,  il  n'y  a  plus  lieu  de  le  traiter 
le  moins  du  monde  en  grand  pecheur?    Alors  ne 
f ere.ient-ils  pas  beaucoup  mieux  de  placer,  corame 
M.  Leger,   la  vraie  conversion  quatorze  annees 
avant  ©e  que  la  legende  wesleyenne,  officielle 


 _  2  

jusqu'ici,  voulut  donner  comrne  telle?'* 

The  fact  that  a  Belirian  Roman  Catholic  should  he  sufficient 
ly  interested  in  the  v/ork  of  John  Wesley  to  devote  a  book  of 
the  scope  of  Piette's  v/ork  to  him  is  interesting  in  itself. 
It  is  much  more  interesting  when  one  considers  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  hook  is  to  Cardinal  Mercier,  the  great  Belgian 
Churchman  who  gained  such  deserved  fame  in  the  World  War. 
Although  the  first  edition  of  Piette's  book  appeared  in  1925, 
as  a  dissertation,  a  greatly  augmented  and  revised  edition  ap- 
peared in  1927.     It  was  the  latter  edition  v/hich  contained  the 
dedication  to  the  Cardinal.     The  middle  twenties  of  our  century 
saw  a  strong  attempt  to  bring  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Anglo-Catholic  party  of  the  Church  of  England  into  closer 
accord  with  each  other.     Cardinal  Mercier  v/as  anxious  to  bring 
the  Church  of  i^ngland  back  to  the  fold  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  to  that  end  made  overtures  to         Bishop  Ciore,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Since  Methodism  had  its  beginnings  and  was  nurtured  in  the 
Established  dhurch  of  England,  any  evidence  that  would  make  it 
seem  more  Roman  Catholic  in  its  tendencies  would  help  the  move- 
ment v/hich  Cardinal  Mercier  desired  to  promote.     For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  Piette's  book  received  more  attention  from 
English  and  American  Methodists  than  the  work  of  M.  Leger, 
which,  although  published  fifteen  years  before,  caused  very 


Maxirain  Piette,  John  Wesley;  Sa  Reaction  dans  1* Evolution 
du  Protestantisme ,  pp.  44-3-'^44 
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little  discussion.    Another  factor  v/hich  may  have  determined 

I 

the  more  hospitable  reception  accorded  to  Piette  s  v/ork  is  the 
fact  that  England  is  said  to  pay  more  attention  to  books  v;hich 
come  out  of  Belgium  than  to  those  that  come  out  of  France,  from 
which  country  Leger's  book  came.      At  any  rate,  the  contribution 
of  Piette  to  the  literature  of  Wesley  and  Methodism  is  another 


indication  of  the  modern  trend  toward  the  union  of  all  Christen- 


.  i 
1 

1 

! 

dora. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  question  as  to  why  the  two  men 
who  have  contributed  the  most  to  the  adjustment  of  Methodist 
thought  in  regard  to  the  "conversion-experience"  of  John  Wes- 
ley should  both  be  Roman  Catholics.     When  one  considers,  how- 
ever, the  difference  betv^een  the  avenues  of  approach  to  God 
taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  •t'rotestant  churches,  the  ansv/er 
is  obvious,    i^oman  Catholicism  considers  that  an  individual 
who  is  faithful  in  the  observance  of  the  sacraments  which  the 
Church  provides  for  its  communicants . has  no  need  of  any  life- 
changing  experience  to  make  him  a  good  Christian.     There  is  no 
place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  type  of  conversion 
which  is  normative  for  evangelical  Protestantism,     The  Church 
is  the  mediator  between  man  and  G-od,  and  the  Church  alone  pro- 
vides the  means  for  right  living.     The  Ohurch  alone  can  ab- 
solve from  sin,  through  its  sacramental  system.  Conversion, 
therefore,   in  its  fullest  sense,  is  strictly  a  Protestant 
concept,  although  some  great  figures  in  the  Church  before  the 
time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  have  undergone  experiences 
which  correspond  to  the  definition  of  William  James,  which  has 
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been  quoted  above.    Since  there  is  no  place  in  their  religious 

conception  for  a  "conversion-experience",  one  v/ould  expect 

Roman  Catholic  authors  to  attempt  to  explain  by  other  means 

what  Protestants  consider  conversion.     This  is  what  Leger  and 

Piette  have  done.     Unable  to  accept  the  traditional  Methodist 

interpretation  of  Jolin  Wesley's  experience  of  May  24,  1738, 

they  have  interpreted  it  in  a  v/ay  which  would  not  do  violence 

to  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal  for  the  Christian  life.     In  so 

doing,  they  have  been  forced  to  deny  that  the  experience  was  a 

"conversion",  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Methodist  author  who  has  questioned  the  interpretation  cj)|f 

May  24,  1738,  as  a  conversion,  is  Umphrey  Lee,  an  American 

Church  historian.     In  a  book  entitled:  Jolin  Wesley  and  Modern 

Relip;ion,  published  in  1936,  one  finds  the  follov/ing  statement: 

"Wesley  did  not,  in  later  life,  regard  his 
experience  of  May  24,  1738,  as  a  conversion  in 
the  usual  sense  th£-t  the  word  carries  in  evan- 
gelical circles.     It  has  been  strangely  assumed 
by  many  who  write  or  speak  about  Wesley,  that  he 
dated  everything  in  his  religious  experience  from 
the  Aldersgate  episode,  and  that  he  made  that  the 
starting  point  of  Methodism. 

"Wesley  did  often  refer  to  1738  as  an  epoch 
in  his  and  in  Methodist  history;  but  his  refer- 
ences must  be  taken  for  what  they  mean  and  not 
changed  into  a  mythical  chronology,  referring 
to  his  conversion."  ^ 

In  another  place,  the  same  author  makes  the  statement  that 

"His  (Wesley's)  conversion,  in  short,  was  not 
an  evangelical  but  a  mystical  conversion-that  is, 


Umphrey  Lee,  John  Wesley  and  Modern  Religion,  p.  100 
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the  conversion  of  a  religious  man  to  a  higher 
state  of  religious  devotion."  4 

Umphrey  Lee  includes  a  chapter  in  his  book  on  Wesley's 

Religious  Experience.     In  his  discussion  of  the  significance  of 

the  experience  of  1738,  he  places  primary  emphasis  upon  the 

"mature"  judgment  of  Wesley  in  regard  to  it.     Lee  admits  that 

Vifesley's  own  strivings  had  prepared  him  psychologically  for 

Peter  Boehler's  teaching  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  ^od,  and  may 

be  obtained  instantaneously.    After  meeting  Boehler,  Wesley 

wrote,  in  a  summary  of  his  religious  experience: 

"l  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  resolved  to  seek  it  unto  the  end,   (1)  by 
absolutely  renouncing  all  dependence,  in  v^hole  or  in 
part,  upon  my  works  of  righteousness;  on  which  I  had 
really  grounded  ray  hope  of  salvation,  though  I  knev/ 
it  not,  from  my  youth  up;   (2)  by  adding  to  the  con- 
stant use  of  all  the  other  means  of  grace,  continual 
prayer  for  this  very  thing,   justifying,  saving  faith, 
a  full  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  ray  sole 
justification,  sanctif ication,  and  redemption."  5 

Lee  maintains  that  the  proper  approach  to  an  evaluation  of 
the  1738  experience  is  by  a  study  of  V/e£ ley's  subsequent  reli- 
gious life  and  his  more  mature  conclusions  concerning  his  "con- 
version" and  his  whole  religious  experience.     Lee  attaches  much 
Importance  to  an  entry  in  the  Journal  of  January  4,  1739,  in 
which  Wesley  declares: 

"I  affirm  1  am  not  a  Christian  nov/...that  I  am 
not  a  Christian  at  this  day  I  as  assuredly  know  as 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  6 


^Ibid. .  p.  103 

hn  Wesley,  The  Journal  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley, M. A., 
edited  by  I-^ehemiah  Curnock.  hereafter  referred  to  as  Journal, 
Volume  I,  p.  472   

Ibid.,  I,  p.  125 
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H4is  reason  was  that  he  did  not  have  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 

love,  joy,  and  peace. 

"I  do  not,  love  either  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
Though  I  have  endured  hardships,  though  I  have 
in  all  things  denied  myself  and  taken  up  my  cross, 
I  am  not  a  Christian.    My  works  are  nothing,  my 
sufferings  are  nothing;  I  have  not  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.     Though  I  have  constantly 
used  all  the  means  of  grace  for  twenty  years,  I 
am  not  a  Christian."  7 

Although  he  uses  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the  above  account, 
Wesley  writes  of  it  as  "One  who  had  the  form  of  godliness  many 
years",  not  mentioning  himself  by  name.     Lee  has  attributed  it 
to  Wesley.     Granting  that  the  passage  is  autobiographical,  it 
does  not  mean  all  that  Lee  would  read  into  it.    Wesley  did  feel 
a  lack  of  assurance,  as  evidenced  by  his  mood  immediately  the  ex-- 
perience  of  May  24,  1733,  when  he  went  home,  troubled  in  spirit, 
because  all  his  doubts  and  questionings  had  not  been  dissipated 
immediately.     It  is  true  that  the  period  following  the  conver- 
sion-experience   was  marked  by  questionings,  but  this  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  man  who  had  sought  spiritual  peace  for  as  long  as 
Wesley  had.     It  is  not  be  wondered  at,  that,  now  that  he  had 
been  through tthe  experience,  Weoley  might  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion if  he  had  found  what  he  had  been  seeking,  if  he  had  really 
reached  the  goal  of  his  life.     Canon  Overton,  as  quoted  in  J.  E. 
R§.ttenbury '  s  Wesley's  Legacy  to  the  World,  thought  that  the  out- 
burst of  January,  1739,  was  the  last  evidence  of  spiritual  un- 
easiness on  Wesley's  part,  "^iencef orth" ,  says  Canon  Overton, 
"during  the  whole  of  his  long  life  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
about  his  spiritual  state  crossed  his 
7 Journal,  Volume  I,  p.  126  
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path;  clouds  and  darkness  constantly  swent  over  his  outer  life, 

8 

"but  there  was  perpetual  and  unclouded  sunshine  within." 
I  Lee  bases  his  central  argument  in  support  of  his  contention 

i   that  the  experience  of  1738  was  not  a  conversion  in  the  Protes- 

I 

tant  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  revisions  which  Wesley  made  in 

his  printed  works  of  some  previous  statements.     In  the  first 

volume  of  his  Works,  the  first  collected  edition,  which  ap- - 

peared  in  1771,  Wesley  set  forth  his  reasons  for  the  new  collec-- 

ted  edition.     One  of  the  reasons  was  that  typographical  errors 

and  others  which  obscured  the  sense  needed  to  be  corrected. 

Then  he  added  a  paragraph,  in  v/hich  he  stated: 

"But  as  necessary  as  these  corrections  were 
there  were  others  of  a  different  kind,  which  were 
more  necessary  still.     In  revising  v/hat  I  had 
wrote  on  so  many  various  subjects  and  occasions, 
and  for  so  long  a  course  of  years,   I  found  cause 
for  not  only  rational  or  verbal  corrections,  but 
frequently  for  correcting  the  sense  also..  I  am 
the  more  concerned  to  do  this,  because  none  but 
myself  has  a  right  to  do  it.    Accordingly  I  have 
altered  many  words  or  sentences;  many  others  I 
have  omitted,  and  in  various  parts  I  have  added 
more  or  less  as  I  judged  the  subject  required: 
So  that  in  this  edition,  I  present  to  serious  and 
candid  men,  ray  last  and  raaturest  thoughts:  agree- 
able, I  hooe,  to  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Christian 
Antiquity."  9 

In  the  suirimary  of  his  condition  which  concludes  the  last 
Savannah  Journal,  Wesley  made  several  corrections.     To  the 
statement,  "that  I,  who  went  to  America  to  convert  others,  was 
never  myself  converted  to  God,"  he  added:  "I  am  not  sure  of 


Q 

J.  Ernest  Rattenbury,  Wesley's  Legacy  to  the  World,  p.  77 

^John  Wesley,  The  Works  of  the  f^everend  John  -A'esley,  M.  A., 
First  Collected  edition.  Volume  I,  "To  the  reader." 
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this".    To  his  judgment  that  all  his  sacrifice  and  striving 
were  but  "dung  and  dross",  since  they  v/ere  not  ennobled  by 
faith,  he  added  the  statement:  "I  had  even  then  the  faith  of  a 
servant,  though  not  that  of  a  son."     This  seems  to  bear  out  our 
contention  that  the  experience  of  1738  was  a  conversion,  in 
that  it  brought  to  John  Yifesley  the  faith  of  a  son,  which  he 
greatly  desired.     In  another  place,  Wesley  defined  the  faith 
which  he  lacked  as  "a  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  G-od,  that, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  I  re- 
conciled to  the  favour  of  God."     He  amended  this  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "the  faith  I  want  (lack)  is,"  the  explanation, 
"the  faith  of  a  son."     In  the  first  summary  which  occurs  in  the 
Journal  account  of  May  19-24,  1733,  Wesley  corrects  his  ex- 
clamation, "0  let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  words,  as  if  we  had 
already  attained  this  faithi"     "That  is",  runs  the  correction, 
"the  proper  Christian  faith,"     All  these  corrections  may  be 
found  in  the  Standard  edition  of  the  Journal.     In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  used  by  Umphrey  Lee  to  support  his  conten- 
tion that  Wesley,  in  his  mature  thought,  disavowed  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  made  in  the  period  of  spiritual  unrest,  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  prove  th-dt  V7esley  was  conscious  of  his 
lack  of  the  proper  kind  of  faith,  which  he  received  on  May  24, 
1738,  when  he  was  converted.     At  that  time  he  received  a  con- 
version-experience, which  gave  him  a  new  kind  of  faith,  the 
faith  of  a  son,  rather  than  the  faith  of  a  servant,  v/hich  he 
had  had  before  1738.    As  far  as  the  statement,  "l  am  not  sure  o: 
this"  is  concerned,  any  person  who  appreciates  the  balance  of 
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John  Wesley's  mind,  would  easily  see  that  what  Wesley  is  here 
saying,  in  effect,  is  that  he  might  have  been  a  little  hard  on 
himself  and  his  spiritual  condition.     But  this  is  far  from 
saying  that  the  statement  was  untrue.     If,  in  the  maturity  of 
his  thought,  Wesley  had  considered  that  his  spiritual  condition 
upon  his  return  from  Georgia  was  in  no  way  different  from  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  himself  after  1733,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  said  so.      He  was  not  a  man  to  mince  words,  and  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  deny  the  statement  in.  absolute  terms  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  still  considered  that  there  was  as 
much  truth  in  the  assertion  as  there  was  in  the  question  con- 
cerning it.     The  statement,  "l  am  not  sure  of  this",  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  judgment  of  a  mature  man  that  an  entry 
which  he  had  made  in  his  Journal  at  a  time  of  spiritual  depres- 
sion might  be  slightly  exaggerated. 

As  for  the  fact  that  Wesley  did  not  mention  the  experience 
of  May  24,  1738,  in  his  Short  Ili story  of  the  I'eople  Called 
Methodists,  of  v/hich  Lee  makes  a  pxea.t  deal,  one  may  say  that 
the  work  v/as  just  what  it  pretends  to  be:  A  short  history. 
$here  is  also  the  fact  to  be  considered  that  the  experience  of 
Aldersgate  Street  was  part  of  the  denominational  heritage  of 
Methodism  and  was  probably  so  well  known  that  repetition  was 
unnecessary.     At  any  rate,  the  Methodists  knew  that  the  advent 
of  power  in  the  preachinj  of  their  founder  v/ent  back  to  1738. 
Wesley  did  mention  the  name  of  Peter  Boehler  in  the  Short 
History,  which  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  contribution 
of  Boehler  to  his  spiritual  development  was  of  sufficient 
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importance  to  be  nbtdd.    Boehler  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
entry  into  Wesley's  life  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  conversion.. 

Lee  warns  those  who  would  consider  the  importance  in 
Wesley's  life  of  the  May  24,  1738,  experience,  to  take  Wesley's 
references  to  that  event  for  v/hat  they  mean  and  not  change  them 
into  a  mythical  chronology.     3y  this  he  means  that  one  should 
not  interpret  the  passages  in  his  works  in  v/hich  Wesley  traces 
some  doctrine  or  act  back  to  1738,  by  the  use  of  such  phrases 
as  "Forty  years  ago  I  knew  and  preached  every  Christian  doc- 
trine v/hich  I  preach  n:vW,"  as  referring  to  May  24,  1738.  Yet 
the  author  of  this  dissertation  maintains,  and  will  substan- 
tiate in  later  (Chapters,  that  tha  references  which  Lee  calls 

,    a  "mythical  chronology"  are  not  mythical  at  all,  but  the  inev- 

i 

I    itable  references  of  John  Wesley  to  the  event  which  changed 

i 

I   his  life,  his  conversion,  on  May  24,  1738. 

1 

j  The  object  of  this  dissertation  is  to  determine,  from 

I 

I   Wesley  s  own  writings,  which  of  the  two  views  concerning  the 
experience  of  1738  is  correct.    Was  the  event  a  conversion 
proper,  according  to  James'  definition,  and,  as  such,  of 
transcendent  importance  to  the  future  life  and  v/ork  of  John 
Wesley?    Or  was  the  experience  a  mystical  conversion,  merely 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  state  of  religious  devotion  than 
Wesley  already  had,  and,  therefore,  of  incidental  importance 
to  his  theological  development. 

Any  interpretation  of  John  Wesley's  personal  religion  is 
determined  by  the  significance  given  to  his  -^Idersgate  Street 
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experience.     Therefore,  it  has  been  considered  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  examine  Wesley's  own  v/ritings,   in  order  to  determine 
what  he  himself  thought  about  the  experience. 

The  plan  of  the  dissertation  is  as  follows:     First,  an 
examination  of  work  previously  done  in  this  field;  second,  an 
examination  of  Wesley  s  life,  prior  to  1738;  an  examination  of 
the  experience  of  May  24,  1738,  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it; 
Wesley's  own  references  to  the  event,  and  their  significance; 
the  event  as  viewed  by  Wesley  s  friends  and  contemporaries; 
the  event  as  considered  by  the  leading  historians  and  biogra- 
phers of  Methodism;  and,  finally,  the  conclusions  which  may 
properly  be  drawn  from  the  material  examined. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  main  problem  of 
the  dissertation,  it  is  necessary  to  define  some  terms  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  hereafter. 

The  word  Piety,  is  a  word  which  has  no  well-defined  meaning 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Relip;ion  and  Ethics,  edited  by  James 
Hastings,  and  an  authoritative  work  in  its  field,  does  not  in- 
clude the  terra.     Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  defines  it  as 
"devoutness" ,  or  "dutifulness  in  religion".     It  v/ill  be  taken 
to  mean,  in  this  work,  that  attitude  toward  life  which  lays 
fundamental  emphasis  upon  the  right  relationship  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  his  God  and  to  his  fellov/-men. 

The  word  Mysticism  has  many  meanings.     It  means  one  thing 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  and  another  thing  to  a  Protestant.     It  has 
two  chief  phases,  the  experiential  and  the  metaphysical.  Dean 
Inge  defines  mysticism  as  "the  attempt  to  realize  the  presence 
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of  the  living  God  in  the  soul  and  in  nature,  or,  more  generally j 

as  the  attempt  to  realize,  in  thought  and  feeling,  the  imma- 
nence of  the  temporal  in  the  eternal,  and  of  the  eternal  in  the 
10 

temporal."      As  it  is  used  hereafter,  it  will  mean  solitary 
communion  with  Q-od,  achieved  experientially  through  one's  ovm 
efforts,  v/ithout  other  mediation.     In  this  sense.  Mysticism  ittb- 
mt^wiOLjeS  the  activity  of  God  in  the  process  of  communion  with 
Him. 

For  a  definition  of  Justification  by  Faith,  one  need  go  no 
further  than  to  John  Wesley's  Journal.     In  this  passage,  he 
state  s • 

"3y  our  being  justified  by  faith  only,  both  St. 
Paul  or  the  Church  mean,  that  the > condition  of  our 
justif icaticn is  faith  alone,  and  not  good  works; 
inasmuch  as  *all  works  done  before  justif ic§.tion 
have  in  them  the  nature  of  sin.'  Lastly,  that  faith, 
which  is  the  sole  condition  of  justification,  is 
the  faith  which  is  in  us  by  the  grace  of  G-od.     It  is 
'a  sure  trust  which  a  man  hath,  that  Christ  hath 
loved  him  and  died  for  him.'"  11 

To  this  one  might  add  that,  in  Wesley's  view,  man's  salvation 

was  made  possible  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 

which  salvation  is  available  only  as  a  gift  from  God,  which 

men  may  receive  freely,  if  they  v/ish  to  do  so.     However,  man 

himself  can  do  nothing  to  achieve  this  grace  by  his  own  efforts 

It  is  available  to  all  men,  but  the  condition  of  its  reception 

is  complete  trust  that  God  has  taken  away  one's  sins.    This  is 

what  John  Wesley  meant  in  all  his  references  to  Justification 

by  Faith. 
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'//illiam  Ralph  Inge,  Christian  Mysticism,  p.  5 
Journal,  volume  I,  p.  254 
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Thi£  dissertation,  as  originally  planned,  contained  a  chap- 
:  ter  discussing  the  relative  primacy  in  V/ecley  s  life  of  the 
^  two  doctrines:  Justification  by  Faith  and  Christian  Perfection. 
In  the  later  drafts  of  the  v/ork  this  chapter  was  omitted, 
because  it  led  too  far  afield  from  the  central  question  of  the 
significance  of  the  experience  of  1738.     It  is  important,  how- 
ever, in  a  consideration  of  the  place  of  John  Wesley  in  the 
stream  of .  historical  Christianity.     If  the  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith  was  more  important  in  Y/esley*s  doctrine  of 
Christian  Experience  than  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection, 
then  he  was  nearer  to  the  Western  European  Reformers,  Luther 
and  Calvin,  than  he  v/as  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  had 
developed  in  Wesley's  time,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Qhurch. 
If  the  main  doctrine  v/as  Cliristian  Perfection,  as  some  authors 
have  claimed,  then  Wesley  was  more  nearly  Roman  Catholic  than 
Protestant.     This  dissertation,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  makes 
no  attempt  to  determine  this  question,  except  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  "conversion- 
experience"  of  May  24,  1738. 
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CHAPTER  I 

• 

MAJOR  7/RITINGS  ON  THIS  SUBJECT 

The  re-interpretation  of  the  religious  experience  of  John 
Wesley  on  May  24,  1738,  which  defines  it  as  the  final  stroke 
in  a  process  which  began  thirteen  years  before,  dates  back  to 
the  year  1910«     In  that  year,  Augustin  Leger  published  his 
study  of  Wesley's  early  life,  called  La  Jeunesse  de  Wesley. 
In  this  book,  Le'ser  includes  a  chapter  v/hich  he  calls  La  Pre- 
miere Conversion,  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  attending 
Wesley's  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1725.     In  this 
chapter,  he  states: 

"Q,uelque  rude  effort  sur  lui-meme  se  laisse 
assurement  deviner.     Et  c'est  dans  cet  amour^de^u, 
dans  la  terrible  le9on  que  lui  apportait,  presque 
au  meme  instant,  1' amour  trompe'  de  'Hetty',  dans 
les  diverses  lectures  qui,  sur  ces  entrefaites, 
I'entretenaient  d'affections  plus  hautes  et  plus 
sereines,  qu'il  faut  chercher  1' atmosphere  senti- 
mentale  ou  se  deroula,  au  printemps  1725,  dans 
cette  ame  vibrante  et  passionnee,  le  changement 
decisif;  conviction  eprouvee  du  cruel  neant  des 
choses  de  la  terre,.  resolution  d'y  e'chapper, 
tentatives  persev^rantes  pour  s'en  detacher  sans 
cesse  davantage;  conception  vi^ve  du  bonheur  qui 
est  en  Dieu,  et  qui  seul  ne  desappointe  pas,desir 
de  se  donner  tout  entier  a  Dieu,  croissante  ap- 
plication a  se  donner  a  lui,  et  a  lui  subordonner 
tout  la  reste.     C^'est  bel  et  bien  la  premiere 
conversion."  1 

Augustin  Lep;er,  La  Jeunesse  de  Wesley,  p.  99 
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It  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  experience  of  1725,  according 
I   to  Leger,  that  Wesley's  experience  of  1738  may  be  understood  in 
I  its  true  perspective. 

j  Further  on  the  author  discusses  more  fully  the  experience 

I  of  May  24,  1738.     In  the  chapter,  entitled:  Le  Coup  de  Grace, 

I  Leger  states: 

"Pourquoi  decri rait-on  davantage  comrae  un  point 
de  depart  ce  qui  n'est  qu'une  ^tape  decisive  du 
quL.un  point  culminant  dans  le  progres  de  la  vie 
chr^tienne;  le  moment,  non  pas  ou  I'ame  commence 
a  se  tourner  vers  Dieu,  mais  ou  elle  le  possede 
et  s'y  repose?    En  ce  sens,  la  conversion  de  Wesley 
date  de  1725,  non  du  24  mai  1738.     Qualifier  celle- 
ci  de   'conversion  evangelique'  prete  encore  a  une 
confusion  de  mots  qui  aboutit  fatalement  a  une 
confusion  de  choses,  a  de  profondes  ms^prises  et  a  de 
graves  mecoraptes.     Dans  cette  pretention  d'imposer 
pour  coiamencement  a  la  foi  ce  qui  n'en  est  que  la 
consommation  ou  le  couronnement ,  toute  une  maieutique 
cesarienne  acharn^e  a  provoquer  de  nouvelles  nais- 
sances  que  n*a  rauries  aucune  gestation,  toute  une 
artificielle  mise  en  scene  de  'Reveils'  forcene's, 
suivis  des  plus  promptes  apostasies,  se  trouvent 
deja  en  germe."  2 

The  work  of  Leger,  being  written  in  French,  and,  as  yet, 
unavailable  in  English  transla '.ion,  did  not  receive  v/ide  cir- 
culation among  English-speaking  Methodists,     It  remained  vir- 
tually unknown  until  Piette's  7/ork  appeared  in  1925* 

Piette  and  Umphrey  Lee,  both  of  whom  maintain  that  the  ex- 

i 

perience  of  May  24,  1738,  was  not  a  "conversion",  in  the  sense 

i   that  it  marked  the  change  in  a  man  from  a  condition  consciously 

i 

!  unhappy  to  a  state  of  happiness,  approach  the  problem  from  a 

i 

!   different  point  of  view.     Where  Lee  places  the  emphasis  for  his 


2 

Ibid. ,  p.  366 
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argument  upon  what  Wesley  said  about  his  spiritual  condition 
after  1738,  Piette  builds  up  his  case  for  the  incidental  charac- 
ter of  the  event  from  a  consideration  of  Wesley's  condition 
prior  to  1738,  and  his  own  statements  about  it. 

Piette  takes  issue  with  those  who    would  attach  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  Wesley's  references  in  his  letter  to  the 
father  of  William  Morgan  to  the  common  custom  of  gambling  at 
Oxford.    Many  have  deduced,  according  to  Piette,  from  these 
references  that  Wesley  himself  was  saved  from  spending  his 
money  for  such  worldly  pleasures  by  the  Holy  Club  and  William 
Morgan.     Piette  states  correctly  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
substantiate  this  position.     Yet  Wesley  was  no  ascetic  all  his 
life.    He  attended  dances  with  his  sfcter  while  he  was  his 
father's  assistant  at  Wroote,  and  his  love  of  the  theatre  was 
evident  all  his  life.     Piette  objects  strenuously  to  the  claim 
that  Wesley's  conversion  must  be  predicated  upon  a  previous 
life  of  great  sinfulness.     Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  forgets 
that  conversion  is  alv/ays  a  relative  matter.     It  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  person  involved  in  it.     Because  ?/esley  was  not  a 
hardened  sinner,  as  far  as  participating  in  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  day,  is  no  reason  to  maintain  that  he  could 

^  not  be  converted,  nor  that  he  had  nothing  from  which  to  be  con- 
verted.    Conversion  is  a  change  from  an  unhappy  condition  to  a 
condition  of  happiness  and  peace,  and  Wesley  was  changed,  in 

1  1738,  from  a  dissatisfied  condition  to  a  condition  in  which  he 
was  satisfied.    His  own  standards  of  life  and  conduct  were 
higher  than  those  of  many  of  his  contomporaries ,  and  he  had 
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been  reared  in  a  home  in  which  he  was  surrounded  by  a  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  most  rigid  type,  but  he  was  nevertheless  able 
to  be  converted.     He  was  still  able  to  undergo  a  change  which 
would  leave  him  in  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  he  was 
before  the  change  took  place.     One  does  not  have  to  supply  a 
past  of  lurid  sinfulness  to  maintain  that  John  V/esley  was  con- 
verted in  1738,     One  has  only  to  understand  that  he  was  un- 
happy before  that  date,  seeking  some  element  in  his  life  which 
he  lacked,  and  that  he  found  that  element,   in  1738,  which  cause(| 
a  fundamental  change  in  his  life,  and  the  influx  of  a  hitherto 
unavailable  power  in  his  preaching,     Piette  quotes  the  state- 
ment of  Boehler  that  Wesley's  sins  were  not  as  great  as  those 
of  other  men.     Even  so,  they  were  great  in  the  eyes  of  Wesley 
himself,  and  in  order  for  him  to  find  peace  of  mind  he  had  to 
find  something  which  would  improve  his  spiritual  condition. 
Piette  also  makes  the  statement  that,  all  other  things  consi- 
dered, one  ought  to  recognize  that  the  role  v/hich  Boehler  playecf 
in  John  v^esley's  life  was  not  that  of  initiating  him  into  the 
Lutheran  dogma  of  faith  v/ithout  works,  but  of  showing  him  the 
supreme  place  v/hich  the  love  of  God  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
Cliristian  life. 

"Mais  il  est,  croyo:iS-nous,parf aitement  legi- 
time de  dire  que  des  I'heure  de  son  experience 
preparee  par  Boehler  le  vrai  ressort  de  sa  vie 
interieure  sera  def initivement  un  sentiment 
d'union  avec  Dieu."  3 
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Piette,  op.  cit.,  p.  445 
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■  This  statement  seems  to  place  too  much  of  a  mystical  interpre- 
tation upon  the  experience  of  1738,  which  7/esley  himself  would 
not  allow.     One  of  the  great  objections  which  Wesley  brought 
against  the  Mystics  whom  he  had  read  in  his  University  days 
was  that  they  left  no  place  for  corporate  religion.  Piette 
is  here  emphasizing  the  human  element  in  the  experience  of 
Wesley,  another  thing  which  he  would  not  have  allowed,     Wesley 'ji 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  gift  of  God,  through  faith  in  Him, 
given  freely  to  man,  but  which  one  could  not,  of  his  own  v/ill 
and  efforts  achieve.    Piette  speaks  of  a  feeling  of  intimate 
union  with  God.    Wesley  did  feel  an  acceptance  of  God,  through 
faith,  but  he  had  striven  for  years,  before  1738,  to  know  God 
and  to  come  into  an  intimate  union  with  Him  through  his  own 

I   works.     Ke  had  failed  in  this  simply  because  he  had  put  too 
much  emphasis  upon  human  efforts  and  not  enough  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  faith  was  the  gift  of  God,  which  one  could  not 

I    earn  by  one's  own  efforts.  "Ce  que  son  directeur  pietiste  ap- 

pelait  la  foi,  qu'est-ce  autre  chose  que  1' amour  de  Dieu  in- 

4 

tensement  vecu?",  asks  Piette.    According  to  the  definition  of 
faith  which  Wesley  held  all  his  life,  it  was  not  merely  the 
"love  of  God  intensely  lived".     It  was  the  gift  of  God,  given, 
it  is  true,  as  a  result  of  the  love  of  God,  but  it  was  not, 
itself,  simply  living  the  love  of  God.    Man  could  love  God, 
according  to  Wesley,  but  it  would  be  the  love  of  a  servant 
rather  than  that  of  a  son,  until  one  laid  one's-self  open  to 


Ibid.,  p.  445 
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receive  the  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God,    Piette  approaches 
the  idea  of  faith  which  Wesley  had  from  the  human  standpoint, 
I  rather  than,  as  Wesley  insisted  one  must,  from  the  divine  stand-- 
j  point,  the  divine  initiative  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  v/hereby 
'  man  is  Justified.     The  experience  of  May  24,  1738,  was  a  change 
to  a  new  life  of  simple  trust  in  the  grace  of  G-od  for  forgive- 
ness, through  Christ,  and  not  the  final  achievemont  of  a  goal 
which  ^^esley  had  been  approaching  logically  for  many  years.  It 
marked  the  introduction  into  his  life  of  a  new  element,  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 

In  a  footnote,  Piette  answers  the  objections  of  an  American 
critic  to  his  position  on  this  question  by  saying: 

"Nous  raaintenons  que  si  vVesley  avait  1' amour 
de  Dieu  avant  le  24  mai  1738,  -  et  qui  en  doute?  - 
cet  amour  devint  desormais  plus  intense  et  en 
quelque  sorte  le  principe,  le  centre,  le  foyer 
de  son  activite' apostolique.     Conversion  n'implique 
pas  n^cessairement  le  passage  d'une  vie  de  peche  ^ 
une  vie  sainte,  de  la  haine  a  1' amour  de  Dieu, 
raais  il  suffit  pour  ^ustifier  I'emploi  du  mot 
qu'il  y  ait  un  progres  dans  le  bien."  5 

'  No  one,  I  think,  would  deny  that  Wesley  had  the  love  of  '^od 
j  before  May  24,  1738,  but  Wesley  himself  stated,  and  never  denied, 
that  he  had  the  faith  of  a  servant  before  that  date,  rather  than 
!   the  faith  of  a  son.     It  v/as  the  faith  of  a  son  which  he  desired 
;   and  it  was  that  faith  which  he  achieved  in  the  conversion  of 
'   1738.     The  love  of  G-od  that  Wesley  had  before  1738  was  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  love  from  that  which  he  had  after  that  date, 
which  love,  Piette  holds,  became  the  center  and  principle  of 
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Wesley's  life.     It  is  true,  as  Piette  says,  that  conversion 

does  not  necessarily  imply  the  transition  from  a  life  of  sin 

to  a  life  of  holiness,  and  that  the  term  may  be  used  to  denote 

an  advance  in  goodness,     '^he  experience  of  1738  was  not  only 

an  advance  in  goodness,  however.     It  was  a  definite  break  with 

the  kind  of  goodness  which  V/esley  had  practiced  for  thirteen 

years,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  strange,  ne;v  doctrine  which  he 

learned  from  Peter  Boehler,  Justification  by  Faith.  Conversion 

may  be  used  to  denote  a  change  in  Wesley's  life  from  one  kind  oj 

'  goodness  to  another.     In  the  case  of  Wesley,  as  we  shall  prove 

by  his  own  v/ri tings,  the  change  which  he  underwent  on  May  24, 

1738,  was  a  radical  change  from  a  life  of  unhappiness,  in 

which  he  felt  himself  consciously  inferior  and  wrong,  to  a 

life  of  trust  in  God  by  faith,  whereby  he  knew  himself  to  be 

justified,  and,  as  a  result,  unified,  happy,  and  superior. 

A  book  published  in  1926,  by  Sydney  G.  Dimond,  an  English 

writer,  entitled:  The  Psycho los;y  of  th:  Methodist  Revival, 

takes  cognizance  of  the  theory  of  Leger,that  the  conversion  of 

Wesley  was  a  process  extending  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years, 

from  1725  to  1738.    Dimond  states  that: 

"Av/akening,  Purgation,  and  Illumination  may 
be  said  to  describe  fairly  accurately  the  crisis 
in  1725,  the  discipline  during  the  intervening 
period,  and  the  conversion  in  1738."  6 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  statement  that,  although 

Dimond  recognizes  a  definite  progression  in  Wesley's  religious 

6 

Sydney  G.  Dimond,  $he  Psycho lo ,2^7  of  the  Methodist  Revival, 
p.  78 
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experience,  which  culminated  in  the  events  of  May  24,  1738,  he 
uses  the  terra  "conversion"  in  speaking  of  the  latter  event. 
The  hook  as  a  whole  is  a  very  fine  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical bases  of  conversion  in  general,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  use  of  the  term  in  Methodist  circles. 

In  1934,  George  Croft  Cell  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  experience  of  1733,  in  his 
book.  The  Rediscovery  of  Jolm  VJesley.     Instead  of  considering 
the  experience  of  1738  as  an  incident,  even  a  culminating  in- 
cident, in  the  life  of  Wesley,  Cell  holds  that 

"The  negative  results  of  his  first  experiment, 
lasting  thirteen  years,  drove  him  further  in  the 
search  for  power  and  ripened  him  for  another  ex- 
periment in  the  Christian  faith  which  wrought  a 
revolution  in  his  religious  principles  and  in  the 
content  of  his  preaching,   shifted  the  center  of 
gravity  in  his  personal  Christian  experience, 
changed  the  character  of  his  century,  and  forms 
and  epoch  in  modern  Christianity."  7 

Cell  devotes  a  chapter,  called  From  1738  to  This  Time,  to  a 

rebuttal  of  Piette's  interpretation  of  Wesley's  experience. 

An  examination  of  Yfesley's  own  writings  convinces  Cell  that 

Wesley  himself  put  great  emphasis  on  his  experience  of  1738* 

In  addition  to  this  evidence.  Cell  Interprets  all  of  Wesley's 

subsequent  life  in  the  light  of  the  change  which,  according  to 

Cell,  took  place  at  the  Aldersgate  Street  meeting-house  on  May 

24,  1738. 


Qeorge   Qroft  Cell,  The  Rediscovery  Of  John  Wesley,  p.  3 
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The  books  which  have  been  written  about  John  Wesley  are  man; 
in  number  and  diverse  in  treatment.     The  authors  range  from 
Leger,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  Abram  Lipsky,  a  Jew.     Perhaps  the 
most  authoritative  biography  of  John  Wesley  is  the  work  of 
Luke  Tyerman,  in  three  volumes,  entitled:  The  Life  and  Times  of 

The  Reverend  John  Wesley,  M.  A.,  founder  of  the  Methodists. 
This  v;orlf,  written  by  a  leading  scholar  of  English  Methodism, 
was  published  from  1872  to  1875,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
material  which  was  unavailable  to  scholars  previous  to  its  ap- 
pearance.    Tyerman  spent  seventeen  years  collecting  material 
for  what  he  intended  to  be  an  authentic  life  of  John  Wesley. 
He  states  in  his  preface  that  he  did  not  aim  at  presenting  a 
philosophy  of  Wesley's  life,  but  merely  to  present  the  man  by 
what  he  did,  rather  the.n  by  what  philosophers  may  have  suspec- 
ted that  he  thought.     During  those  seventeen  years,  Tyerman 
collected  many  original  manuscripts,  thousands  of  Methodist 
letters,  and  consulted  hundreds  of  publications  issued  in 
Wesley's  lifetime.     The  result  is  a  mine  of  material  for  anyone 
who  desires  to  know  the  facts  of  Wesley's  life. 

A  v/ork  which  appeared  in  1820,  fifty-two  years  before 
Tyerman' s  first  volume,  written  by  Robert  Southey,  is  Y»'ell 
worth  reading.    Southey  was  primarily  a  literary  man,  rather 
than  a  historian.     He  acknowledged  in  his  book  that  he  had 
no  private  sources  of  information  and  in  the  list  of  books 
from  which  his  material  was  chiefly  taken,  we  find  nothing 
that  is  not  in  the  hands  of  most  Methodist  students.  The 
chief  value  of  Southey 's  The  Life  of  Wesley  and  the  Rise  and 
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Progress  of  Methodism,  in  two  volumes,  lies  in  its  literary 
quality  and  in  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  the  author  are 
not  biased  by  any  denominational  loyalty.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  full  of  errors,  and,  for  want  of  dates  and 
chronological  inexactness,  is  extremely  confusing. 

The  Life  of  the  Reverend  John  V/esley,  by  John  Whitehead, 
was  published  in  England  betv/een  1793  and  1796.     Whitehead  used 
sparingly  the  materials  which  were  accessible  to  all,  and  added 
a  few  original  papers,  for  the  preservation  of  which  iiethodism 
is  grateful.     However,  after  the  book  was  published,  innumerable 
letters  and  other  manuscripts  came  to  light,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  material  concerning  Wesley.     The  book  itself  was  written 
in  the  midst  of  contentions  which  were  raging  at  that  time,  ovei 
Wesley's  life,  and,  as  a  result,  is  biased  in  its  position. 

Richard  Watson  published  his  The  Life  of  the  Reverend  John 
Wesley,  Founder  of  the  Methodist  Societies,  in  1831.     This  book 
is  very  fine  in  its  scope,  but  was  not  intended  to  supersede 
larger  publications.     It  was  "contracted  within  moderate  limits, 
and"  avowedly  "prepared  with  special  reference  to  general 
readers."     Therefore,  it  is  not  altogether  scholarly  in  its 
approach  to  the  life  of  John  Wesley.     Watson  says  that  he  had 
"the  advantage  of  consulting  unpublished  papers,"  but  it  is  not 
unjust  to  Watson  to  say  that  very  few  of  these  "unpublished 
papers"  were  embodied  in  his  book. 

The  Life  of  John  Wesley,  by  Jolin  Telford,  published  in  1886, 
is  one  of  the  better  short  lives  of  Wesley.     Telford  is  best 
known  for  editing  the  Letters  of  John  Wesley,  and  is  quite 
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dependable  as  a  historian. 

Another  short  life  of  Wesley  is  that  of  Frank  Banfield, 
published  in  1900,     This  work  is  one  of  a  series  of  historical 
sketches  of  great  figures  in  Christian  history,  and,  consequent- 
ly, lays  no  claim  to  be  written  for  scholars,     ^t  is  written 
simply,  for  the  use  of  laymen,  or  for  those  who  are  uninterestec 
in  historical  documentation. 

Jolin  Fletcher  Hurst  presented  a  book  entitled:  John  Wesley, 
the  Methodist,  in  1903«     This  book  was  written  from  a  denomi- 
national point  of  view,  and  is  intended  for  Methodist  consump- 
tion,    it  is  very  informative,  although  containing  little 
original  material. 

In  1905,  James  Harrison  Rigg,  a  leading  English  historian 
of  Methodism,  published  a  bo  :k  called  The  Living  Wesley,  v/hich 
is  an  important  contribution  to  Wesleyana.    Rigg  makes  an 
evaluation  of  the  life  and  ^■or'k.  of  John  Wesley  from  the  vantage 
point  of  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,     '^he  book  is 
authoritative  and  quite  respectable  as  to  scholarship. 

Caleb  Thomas  Winchester,  a  professor  at  Wesleyan  College, 
published  a  book  in  1906,  called  The  Life  of  John  Wesley.  This 
work  is  not  scholarly  in  the  strictest  sen&e  of  the  term,  the 
author  making  it  very  clear  in  his  introduction  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  a  contribution  to  scholarship.     He  intended 
to  write  a  readable,  interesting  life  of  Y/esley,  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  admirably. 

During  the  period  between  1925  and  1935  a  flood  of  lives  of 
John  IfVesley  have  appeared.     In  1931  the  authorized  edition  of 

Wesley's  Letters  appeared,  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Journal 

having  been  published  in  1909.    One  finds  in  this  period  such 
books  as  The  Lord  s  Horseman,  by  Umphrey  Lee,  which  appeared  in 
1928#     Umi^hrey  Lee  has  a  fine  israsp  of  Methodist  history,  as 
well  as  an  attractive  manner  of  presenting  his  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  Lee,  one  finds,  in  the  same  year^ 
1928,  John  Wesley.  A  Portrait,  by  Abram  Lipsky,  an  American  Jew 
Lipsky  has  drawn  his  portrait  of  Jolin  Yv'esley  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  v/ho  surveys  another  field  of  religion  than  that  o:^ 
his  own  faith. 

In  1929,:  a  work  called  John  Wesley  was  published,  over  the 
name  of  Arnold  Henry  Moore  Lunn.     Thi3  v/ork  is  neither  scholar- 
ly nor  critical,     John  Donald  Wade  published  a  work  called 
John  V/esley.  in  1930*     Mr.  Wade  has  no  facts  which  are  not  al- 
ready well-known,  but  he  does  have  a  great  admiration  for  John 
Wesley.     In  1932,  John  Wesley,  by  C.  S.  Vulliamy,  was  published, 
and  in  1933,  John  V/esley.  by  Bonamy  Dobree,  an  English  writer. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  biographies  of  Wesley  which  have 
appeared,  there  are  many  fine  works  which  treat  some  single 
phase  of  his  work.    Among  these  is  John  Wesley  and  the  Sv an- 
gelical Reaction  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  in  1870, 
and  written  by  Julia  Wedgev/ood»     This  work  is  very  scholarly  in 
its  treatment  of  Wesley  and  what  Miss  Wedgewood  chooses  to  call 
the  evangelical  reaction  of  the  eighteenth  century.     She  takes 
the  position  that  the  work  of  V/esley  was  an  evangelical  reactior^ 
rather  than  a  Roman  Catholic  reaction.     Thus  she  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  Le'ger,  Piett§,and  Lee. 
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Another  work  which  considers  Wesley  in  his  relation  to  the 
century  in  which  he  lived  is  ''Viliiara  Henry  Fitchett's  Wesley  and 
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His  Century.     This  is  a  very  fine  presentation  of  the  influence^ 
which  surrounded  Wesley,  and  the  conditions  which  existed  in  hi£. 
lifetime.     In  1933,  Maldwyn  Edwards .  issued  John  Y/esley  and  the 
Eip;hteenth  Century,  another,  consideration  of  the  economic  and 
cultural  environment  of  Wesley,  although  not  in  the  same  class 
with  the  work  of  Fitchett. 

John  Smith  Simon,  an  English  writer,  has  done  a  good  piece 
of  work  in  a  series  of  books  which  he  has  prepared  concerning 
the  life  of  Wesley,     '^hese  were  published  from  1921  to  19^^, 
the  last  having  been  completed  by  Simon's  son-in-lav/,  after  his 
death.     The  titles  are:  John  Wesley  and  the  Religious  Societies; 


John  vvesley  and  the  Methodist  Societies;  John  Y/esley  and  the 
Advance  of  Methodism;  John  Wesley,  the  Master-Builder ;  and, 
John  tiesley;  The  Last  Phase. 

A  book  entitled:  Wesley's  Lep;acy  to  the  World,  by  John 
Ernest  Rattenbury,  appeared  in  1928.     This  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  lectures  which  the  author  gave  in  America.  Battenburj' 
is  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Methodism 
in  that  country.    His  book  is  a  fine  treatment,  in  popular 
style,  of  many  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  recentf 
years  concerning  Wesley. 

John  Alfred  Faulkner  published  a  work  called  Wesley  as 
Sociologist.  Theolop;ian,  Churchman,  in  1918.     The  title  explainsi 
the  scope  of  the  v/ork. 
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One  of  the  most  stimulating  and  illuminating  treatments  of 
Wesley  in  recent  years  is  The  Rediscovery  of  John  Wesley,  by 
the  late  George  Croft  Cell,     ■'•'his  book  is  the  result  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  constant  study  and  teaching  of  John  Wesley.  The 
thesis  contained  therein  is  a  radical  departure  from  traditional 
Methodist  thought  in  several  lines.     Professor  Cell  presents 
the  thesis  that  John  Wesley  was  nearer  to  the  Western  European 
Reformers,  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  his  theological  position  and 
emphasis,  than  he  was  to  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  which  he  v/as  a  clergyman.     The  book  is  a  much-needed  correc- 
tive to  many  notions  of  J^ethodists  concerning  their  founder,  and 
as  such  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  Methodism.     Its  value 
has  not  yet  been  fully  discerned  by  many  leading  theologians  of 
our  day. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  among  the  stan- 
dard histories  of  Methodism  is  that  of  Abel  Stevens,  called 
The  History  of  the  Relif3;ious  Movement  of  the  Eip:,hteenth  Century, 

called  Methodism,  Considered  in  its  different  denominational 

forms  and  its  relations  to  British  and  American  Protestantism. 

This  work,  in  three  volumes,  was  published  in  I858-I86I.  Abel 
Stevens  was  for  many  years  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  and  is 
generally  considered  the  finest  historian  American  Methodism 
has  produced.      A  leading  English  history  of  Methodism  is  that 
of  Willirim  John  Townsend,  et.  al. ,  entitled  A  New  History  of 
Methodism,  which  was  oublished  in  1909.  in  two  volumes. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHK  WESLEY  FROM  BIRTH  TO  1738 

No  man  can  be  fully  understood  until  one  knows  the  stock 
from  which  he  sprang.     This  is  especially  true  of  John  Wesley. 
He  became  v/hat  he  was  in  a  large  measure  because  he  was  the 
child  of  his  father  and  mother. 

John  Wesley  was  born  in  the  Epv/oi'th  Rectory,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  on  June  17,  1703,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Susanna 
Annesley  Wesley.     He  was  the  fifteenth  child  of  this  union. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  John  Wesley,  was  the  son  of  Bartholo- 
mew Wesley,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  held  the 
living  of  Allington,  in  Dorsetshire.     Other  than  this  little  is 
knov/n  of  him,  except  that,  like  Samuel  Annesley,  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  he  was  ejected  from  his 
living  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662.     Bartholomew  Wesley' 
son,  Jolm  Wesley,  v/as  also  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  study  of  oriental  languages.     Dr.  John 
Owen,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  held  him  in  high  re- 
gard, which  in  itself  speaks  very  highly  of  him.     He  began  to 
preach  occasionally  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  in  May,  I658, 
was  sent  to  preach  at  i'Vhitchurch  in  Dorsetshire.     Here  he  re- 
mained until  1662,  when  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  continued,  however,  to  preach  until  his  death.    During  the 
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time  when  he  was  without  a  church,  his  family  underwent  much 
privation,  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  son,  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  father  of  John  Wesley, 

Samuel  Annesley,  LL.D.,  grandfather  of  John  Wesley  on  his 
mother's  side,  v/as  "born  in  Killingworth  near  Warwich,  in  the 
year  1620.     He  was  an  only  child.     It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey.     In  his  infancy  he  was 
strongly  impressed  v/ith  the  idea  of  being  a  minister,  for  v/hich 
his  parents  had  intended  him  from  his  birth.     So  great  was  the 
ardor  of  his  mind  that  he  began  th3  practice  of  reading  twenty 
chapters  from  the  Bible  daily  v/hen  he  was  five  or  six  years  old, 

His  father  died  when  Samuel  was  four  years  old,  but  his 
mother  continued  his  education.     When  he  was  fifteen  he  went  to 
Oxford  University,  where  his  piety  and  diligence  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.     In  1644,  he  was  ordained  a  chaplain  of  a 
ship  in  the  British  navy.     Finding  that  he  had  not  the  inclin- 
atiDn  for  sea  life,  he  soon  relinquished  this  position  and  set- 
tled at  Cliff,  in  Kent.     His  strict  observance  of  upright 
habits  of  life  made  him  at  first  very  unpopular,  by  comparison 
with  his  predecessor,  but  he  soon  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  whom  he  served. 

In  1652,  Samuel  Annesley  was  called  to  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Apostle,  in  London.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  lec- 
turer of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  I658,  he  moved  to  Cripplegate.  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  Puritan  movement,  and  was  known  as  the 
"Dsan  of  Non-Conformity".     Because  of  his  activity  in  non-con- 
formist circles,  he  was  also  deprived  of  his  living  in  1662, 
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His  piety,  diligence,  and  zeal  made  him  highly  esteemed  by  the 
1 

Dissenters.     Samuel  Annesley  died  on  December  31,  I696,  at  the 
age  of  77. 

Thus  it  may  be  sean  that  the  Puritan  influence  in  the  life 
of  John  Wesley  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  anti-Gal- 
vinism  of  Wesley  may  have  been  over-emphasized.     Even  though  hi 
parents  were  both  members  of  the  Church  of  England,   joth  of 
them  were  from  Puritan  and  Galvinistic  backgrounds,  an.:l  both 


entered  the  Church  of 


England 


because  they  considered  that  the 


aims 


the  Puritan  party  had  been  achieved  therein,  so  that 


there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  remaining  out  of  the  Church. 

"Puritanism  at  its  best  was  indeed  a  powerful 
and  in  many  respects  a  righteous  force.  Allied, 
on  the  one  hand,  7/ith  those  v/ho  were  eager  for 
political  freedom,  or  at  least  for  definite  checks 
on  the  personal  government  of  the  kind,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  the  strong  individualist  tendencies  of 
the  religious  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school 
of  Calvin,  it  had,  in  the  strength  of  its  protest 
against  luxury  and  immorality,  the   'scurf'  of  the 
play-house  and  the  idleness  of  the  cultured  classes, 
a  work  to  do  which  no  other  party  could  have  accom- 
plished.   Puritanism  had  the  power  which  always  be- 
longs to  strong  individualist  principles  when  they 
are  keenly  felt  by  masses  of  men.     It  was  a  logical 
and  rational  following  of  the  principles  of  Luther 
and  Calvin-unlike  in  outward  expression  as  those 
principles  were,  but  ultimately  the  same  in  essen- 
tials-in  the  reliance  of  the  soul  upon  God  apart 
from  any  media  of  communication,     fhe  stern  sim- 
plicity of  life  which  it  fostered,  the  rejection, 
when  pressed  to  its  extreme,  of  worldly  literature 
and  art,  v;as  its  most  distinctive  feature,  and  as 
such  it  sank  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  poor 
folk,  to  whom  the  English  Bible  was  speaking  with 
tremendous  force  of  literalism  and  of  conversion. 


The  material  concerning  the  life  of  Samuel  Annesley  has 
been  taken  chiefly  from  John  Whitehead,  The  Life  of  the  Rever- 
end John  Wesley.  M.  A.  
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In  Its  sternest  moments,  even  in  the  extremity 
of  its  Calvinism,  when  its  divines  could  joy- 
fully contemplate  the  damnation  of  'infants  a 
span  long',  it  was  not  really  far  divided  from 
charity  and  grace.    Households  trained  on  its 
principles  were  homes  of  love  as  well  as  of 
discipline,  and  to  them  much  that  was  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  strong  in  later  English  life 
was  not  a  little  due."  2 

The  rise  of  the  Puritan  party  goes  back  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.     During  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  there  grew  up 
an  important  and  increasing  party  among  the  clergy  and  the  laiti 
which  derived  its  religious  beliefs  from  sources  other  than  the 
Church  of  England.    Men  trained  under  the  influence  of  Calvin 
and  his  Institutes  began  to  gain  positions  of  ascendancy.  As 
ths  older  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII  died  out,  their  places  v/ere  filled  by  men  who  had  lost 
the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  v/ho  were  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  v/hich  v/ere  emanating  from  Geneva.  The 
universities  and  the  chief  benefices  of  the  large  towns  were 
filled  with  men  who  recognized  in  the  teaching  of  Calvin  the 
great  religious  influence  of  their  lives.     The  laity,  taught 
by  them,  and  embittered  by  the  national  struggle  with  Spain, 
opposed  themselves  to  everything  which  was  connected  in  their 
minds  with  Rome  and  showed  no  desire  to  retain  the  system  of 
that  Church. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  men  who  were  inf luenceiby  the 
teaching  of  Calvin  should  dislike  tome  of  the  customs  which 


2 

William  Holden  Hutton,  The  ^a;lish  Church  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Charles  I  To  the  Death  of  Anne,  pp.  124-125 
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the  Church  of  England  had  carried  over  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     They  disliked  the  episcopal  form  of  discipline,  they 
scented  superstition  in  every  rite  and  ceremony, and  they  did 
not  like  the  way  the  clergy  dressed.     Some  of  theqj,  however, 
were  willing  to  wear  the  distinctive  clothes  for  the  sake  of 
religious  peace.     Those  who  refused  to  wear  the  vestments, 
therefore,  looked  askance  at  those  who  did  wear  them,  ijhus, 
from  the  very  first  years  of  the  part,  there  was  a  divisioh  in 
the  ranks  of  the  reformers  themselves.    United  in  doctrine, 
they  differed  in  questions  of  ceremonial.     Some  of  them  ac- 
cepted the  organization  of  the  Church  as  a  convenient  form  of 
government  without  believing  in  its  necessity and  loyally 
obeyed  the  ?rayer-3ook  as  the  standard  of  worship  imposed  by 
lawful  authority  to  which  they  liad  not  conscientious  objection. 
These  soon  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Anglican  party.    Others,  who 
from  their  desire  for  a  more  simple  service  and  ritual  grad- 
ually acquired  the  name  of  Puritans,  objected  on  conscien- 
tious grounds  to  much  that  was  contained  in  the  Prayer-Book, 
especially  to  the  use  of  vestments,  the  v/earing  of  a  distinc- 
tive dress  by  the  clergy,  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  the  re- 
ception of  communion,  and  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism  and  of  the  ring  in  marriage.     They  preferred  a  pres- 
byterian  form  of  government,  and  resented  episcopal  interfer- 
ence. 

G-radually  as  time  went  on,  divisions  began  to  show  them- 
selves among  the  Puritans,    -t'art  of  their  body,  under  the 
pressure  of  authority,  professed  themselves  willing  to 
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acquiesce  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  much  as  they  dis- 
liked it,  and  "conformed"  to  the  demands  of  the  government. 
Others  refused  to  obey  and  were  prepared  to  suffer  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law  rather  tuan  make  a  compromise  with  their 
consciences.     So  began  the  long  war  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  Puritanism.     On  the  side  of  the  Church  were  the 
traditions  of  historic  Christianity,  the  framework  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  ceremony, and  the  strong  support  of  the  crown  and 
government.     The  objection  of  the  Puritans  to  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  the  government  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  no  small  part  of  their  dissatisfaction.    On  the 
side  of  the  Puritans  was  the  definite,  logical,  concentrated, 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  on  which  it  rested,  the  lofty 
and  uncompromising,  if  somewhat  hard  character  which  Calvinism 
tended  to  produce,  and  the  strong  love  of  personal  and  national 
liberty  v/hich  quickly  associated  itself  with  Parliamentary 
opposition  to  misgovernment ,  and  turned  the  members  of  a  sect 
into  the  champions  of  a  nation. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  question  between  the  Church 
and  the  Puritans  outgrew  the  limits  of  the  dispute  about  dress 
and  ceremonies.    No  longer  was  it  possible  to  persuade  the 
logical  and  conscientious  Calvinist  to  accomodate  himself  to 
episcopal  government  and  services.     Calvinism  and  episcopacy 
are  incompatible,  in  the  nature  of  things^    Calvinism  in  its 
complete  development  is  quite  as  much  a  system  of  Church  gov- 
ernment  as  it  is  a  body  of  theological  doctrine,  and  wherever  possible 
it  has  gotten  rid  of  the  government  and  spiritual  powers  of  the 
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episcopate.     Calvinism  postulates  a  presbyterian  form  of  govern-" 
ment  just  as  certainly  as  the  Catholic  Church  postulates  epis- 
copacy.    The  moral  fibre  of  the  Puritans  was  shown  in  1662, 
when  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  the  re- 
vised Prayer-Book  was  made  the  only  legal  service  book  in 
England.    All  ministers  were  obliged  to  use  it  and  none  other 
in  their  churches  after  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  on  August 
24,  to  repudiate  the  Covenant,  and  declare  it  unlawful  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  king.     Those  who  had  not  been  episcopally 
ordained  were  required  to  seek  orders  from  a  bishop  before  that 
date.     Rather  than  submit  to  these  terras,  a  number  of  ministers, 
amounting  it  is  said  to  two  thousand,  resigned  their  benefices, 
and,  taking  their  adherents  with  them,  formed  themselves  into 
the  first  organized  bodies  of  Protestant  non-conformists  in 
England,  and  built  and  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
worship  the  first  Protestant  non-conformist  chapels. 

It  was  from  two  of  these  non-conformist  ministers  that  Jolin 
Wesley  was  directly  descended.     It  now  remains  to  consider  the 
parents  of  John  Wesley. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  son  of  the  first  John  Wesley,  was  born 
about  the  year  1662,  and  was  not  over  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died.     His  attachment  to  the  Dissenters  was 
first  shaken  by  ihe  death  of  Charles  I.          spent  some  time  at 
a  private  academy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  walked  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  Exeter  college.     Here  he  remained,  earning  his 
own  way,  until  he  was  awarded  his  Bachelor's  degree.     Going  to 
London,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  having  entered  the  Church  of 
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England  at  the  a^e  of  fifteen.     In  London  he  obtained  a  curacy 
which  he  held  for  one  year,  resigning  to  accept  the  position  of 
chaplain  on  board  a  ship  of  the  fleet.    After  a  year  at  this, 
he  returned  to  London  and  served  a  cure  for  two  years.  During 
this  period  he  married  the  younger  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  AnneS' 
ley.    He  was  a  prodigious  writer  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  it  is 
no  doubt  from  him  that  John  received  his  poetic  gift. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1688  took  place,  Samuel  Wesley  wrote 
in  defence  of  it,  dedicating  the  work  to  Queen  Mary.    As  a 
result  of  this  dedication,  the  Q,ueen  gave  him  the  living  of 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  around  the  year  1693;  and  in  1723, 
he  was  presented  with  the  living  of  V/roote,   in  the  same  county, 
in  addition  to  Epworth.     This  place  he  held  for  upwards  of 
forty  years.    His  high  church  principles  were  never  too  popular 
with  his  parishioners,  who  did  not  care  much  for  the  clergy. 
As  a  result  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  people  of  Lincolnshire 
the  Epworth  rectory  was  twice  burned,  the  second  time  being  the 
occasion  in  which  John  was  reacued  from  the  burning  building. 
Samuel  Wesley  died  in  1735. 

Of  John  Wesley's  parents,  his  mother  was,  in  many  ways, 
the  more  brilliant,  as  well  as  the  more  influential  upon  the 
lives  of  her  children.     She  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  and  a  few  years  younger  than  her  husband. 
Growing  up  in  a  very  religious  home,  her  thoughts  were  turned 
very  early  to  religious  matters.    Her  great  thirst  for  know- 
ledge caused  her  to  become  dissatisfied  with  believing  on  the 
authority  of  her  teachers,  and  she  determined,  as  far  as 
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possible,  to  see  what  evidence  there  was  for  the  truth  of  the 
things  which  she  was  required  to  believe.     Before  she  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  she  had  examined  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween the  Dissenters  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  that  tim< 
she  became,  of  her  own  accord,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Englanc 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  influence  of  her  father  upon  her 
religious  thought  was  not  inconsiderable.    A  girl  of  her  pre- 
cocity could  not  have  failed  to  be  influenced  by  the  doctrines 
of  her  father.     She  joined  the  Church  of  England  for  the  same 
reason  that  her  husband  had,  because  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Puritans  had  sought  were  now  to  be  realized  better  in  the  Churcl 
of  iingland  tiian  outside  of  it.     The  fact  that  she  entered  the 
Established  Church  is  no  sigji  that  she  thereby  cast  off  the 
Calvinistic  influence  of  her  childhood,  nor  that  she  did  not 
value  the  Calvinistic  principles.    Among  her  letters  may  be 
found  many  indications  that  she  held  to  many  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  Non-Conformists  throughout  her  life. 

'I"he  chief  concern  of  Susanna  Wesley  was  the  welfare  of  her 
children.     5he  had  nineteen,  ten  of  whom  grew  up  to  be  educated; 
chiefly  by  her.     Her  management  of  her  household  and  the  lives 
of  her  children  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  upon  their  lives. 
John  Wesley  learned  very  early  in  life  to  be  methodical  in 
everything  he  did.     This  lesson  served  him  well  in  his  later 
life,  and  provided  the  model  upon  which  the  Holy  Club  at  Ox- 
ford was  built.     Everything  he  did  was  done  for  a  particular 
reason,  and  he  would  do  nothing  without  a  logical  reason.  This 
is  probably  the  reason  for  his  methodical  search  for  salvation 
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v/hich  he  pursued  for  thirty-five  years.     If  he  could  have  found 
peace  in  his  religious  life  in  any  other  v/ay  than  by  a  conver- 
sion-experience in  1738,  his  methodical  search  v/ould  have  re- 
vealed it  to  him.    Nothing  was  left  undone  in  this  search,  and 
its  thoroughness  may  be  traced  directly  back  to  his  childhood 
training.     While  he  was  at  Oxford,  John  Wesley  wrote  to  his 
mother,  asking  her  how  he  ano  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
trained.     The  answer  which  he  received  from  her  is  a  classic 
and  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  its  entirety,  in  order  to  show 
that  John  Wesley  had  no  lack  of  religious  training,  but  that 
all  of  it  was  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  find  peace  of  mind 
without  a  conversion-experience: 

"Dear  Son,,                                            aily  24,  1732. 

"According  to  your  desire,  I  have  collected 
the  principal  rules  I  observed  in  educating  my 
family;  which  I  now  send  you  as  they  occurred  to 
my  mind,  and  you  may  (if  you  think  they  can  be  of 
use  to  any)  dispose  of  them  in  what  order  you 
please. 

"The  children  were  alv/ays  put  into  a  regular 
method  of  living,  in  such  things  as  they  were 
capable  of,  from  their  birth;  as  in  dressing,  un- 
dressing, changing  their  linen,  etc.     The  first 
quarter  commonly  passes  in  sleep.     After  that,  they 
were,  if  possible,  laid  into  their  cradles  awake, 
and  rocked  to  sleep; and  so  thsy  were  kept  rocking, 
till  it  was  time  for  them  to  awake.     This  was  done 
to  bring  them  to  a  regular  course  of  sleeping; 
which  at  first  was  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
ttiree  in  the  afternoon;  afterwards  tv;o  hours,  till 
thev  needed  none  at  all. 

"Vfnen  turned  a  year  old,   l[and  some  before)  they 
were  taught  to  fear  the  rod, -and  to  cry  softly;  by 
which  means  they  escaped  abundanceyof  correction 
they  might  otherv/ise  have  had;  and  tliat  most  odious 
noise  of  the  crying  of  children  was  rarely  heard 
in  the  house;  but  the  family  usually  lived  in  as 
much  quietness  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  child 
among  them. 
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"As  soon  as  they  were  grown  pretty  strong, 

they  were  confined  to  three  meals  a  day.  At 
dinner  their  little  table  and  chairs  v/ere  set 
by  ours,  where  they  could  be  overlooked;  and 
they  v/ere  suffered  to  eat  and  drink  (small  beer) 
as  much  as  they  would,  but  not  to  call  for  anything. 
If  they  wanted  aught,  they  used  to  v/hisper  to 
the  maid  which  attended  them,  who  came  and  spake 
to  me;  and  as  soon  as  they  could  handle  a  knife 
and  fork,  they  were  set  to  our  table.     They  were 
never  suffered  to  choose  their  meat,  but  always 
made  to  eat  such  things  as  were  provided  for  the 
family. 

"Mornings  they  had  always  spoon-meat;  some- 
times at  nights.     But  whatever  they  had,  they 
v;ere  never  permitted  to  eat,  at  those  meals,  of 
more  than  one  thing,  and  of  that  sparingly 
enough.     Drinking  or  eating  between  meals  was 
never  allowed,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  which 
seldom  happened.    Nor  were  they  suffered  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  to  ask  any  thing  of  the  ser- 
vants, when  they  were  at  meat:  if  it  was  known 
they  did,  they  were  certainly  beat,  and  the 
servants  severely  reprimanded. 

"At  six,  as  soon  as  family-prayer  v;as  over, 
they  had  their  supper;  at  seven,  the  maid  v/ashed 
them;  and,  beginning  at  the  youngest,  she  un- 
dressed and  got  them  all  to  bed  by  eight:  at 
which  time  she  left  them  in  their  several 
rooms  awake;  for  there  was  no  such  thing  al- 
lowed of  in  our  house,  as  sitting  by  a  child 
till  it  fell  asleep. 

"They  were  so  constantly  used  to  eat  and 
drink  what  was  given  them,  that  when  any  of 
them  was  ill,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
making  them  take  the  most  unpleasant  medicine; 
for  they  durst  not  refuse  it,  though  some  of 
them  would  presently  throw  it  up.     This  I  men- 
tion to  show,  that  a  person  may  be  taught  to 
take  any  thing,  thought  it  be  never  so  much 
against  his  stomach. 

"in  order  to  form  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  con- 
quer their  v/ill,  and  bring  them  to  an  obedient 
temper;^    To  inform  the  understanding  is  a 
v/ork  of  time,  and  must,  with  children,  proceed 
by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it; 
but  the  subjecting  the  will,  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  done  at  once;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
For  by  neglecting  timely  correction,  they  con- 
tract a  stubbornness,  and  obstinacy,  which  is 
hardly  ever  conquered;  and  never  without  using 
such  severity  as  would  be  as  painful  to  me  as 
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to  the  child.     In  the  esteem  of  the  world  they 

pass  for  kind  and  indulgent,  whom  I  call  cruel 
parents,  who  permit  their  children  to  get  habits, 
which  they  know  must  be  afterwards  broken.  Nay, 
some  are  so  stupidly  fond,  as  in  sport  to  teach 
their  children  to  do  things,  which  in  a  v/hile  af- 
ter they  have  severely  beaten  them  for  doing. 
When  a  child  is  corrected  it  must  be  conquered, 
and  this  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  do,  if  it  be 
not  grown  headstrong  by  too  much  indulgence. 
And  when  the  will  of  a  child  is  totally  subdued, 
and  it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand  in  awe  of 
the  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish  follies 
and  inadvertencies  may  be  passed  by.     Some  should 
be  overlooked  and  taken  no  notice  of,  and  others 
mildly  reproved;  but  no  wilful  transgression  ought 
ever  to  be  forgiven  children,  without  chastisement, 
less  or  more,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offence  require. 

"I  insist  upon  conquering  the  v;ill  of  children 
betimes,  because  this  is  the  only  strong  and 
rational  foundation  of  a  religious  education; 
without  which  both  precept  and  example  will  be 
ineffectual.     But  when  this  is  thoroughly  done, 
then  a  child  is  capable  of  being  governed  by  the 
reason  and  piety  of  its  parents,  till  its  own 
understanding  comes  to  maturity,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  have  taken  root  in  the  mind. 

"l  cannot  yet  dismiss  this  subject.    As  self- 
v/ill  is  the  root  of  all  sin  and  misery, so  what- 
ever cherishes  this  in  childr^c^n, ensures  their 
after-wretchedness  and  irreligion;  whatever 
checks  and  mortifies  it,  promotes  their  future 
happiness  and  piety.     This  is  still  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  farther  consider,  that  religion  is 
nothing  else  than  the  doing  the  will  of  G-od,  and 
not  our  ov/n;  that  the  one  grand  impediment  to  our 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness  being  this  self- 
will, no  indulgence  of  it  can  be  trivial,  no  denial 
unprofitable.    Heaven  or  hell  depends  on  this 
alone.     So  that  the  parent  who  studies  to  subdue 
it  in  his  child,  works  together  with  God  in  the 
renewing  and  saving  a  soul;  the  parent  who  in- 
dulges it  does  the  Devil's  work,  makes  religion 
impracticable,  salvation'^unattainable ,  and  does 
all  that  in  him  lies  to  damn  his  child,  soul  and 
body,  for  ever. 

"The  children  of  this  family  were  taught,  as 
soon  as  they  could  speak,  the  Lord's  rrayer,  which 
they  were  made  to  say  at  rising  and  bed-time  con- 
stantly;: to  which,  as  they  grew  bigr^er,  were  added 
a  short  prayer  for  their  parents,  and  some  collects, 
a  short  catechism,  and  some  portion  of  Scripture, 
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as  their  memories  could  bear. 

"They  were  very  early  made  to  distinguish 
the  Sabbath  from  other  days,  before  they  could 
well  speak  or  go.     They  were  as  soon  tau,-;ht  to 
be  still  at  family  prayers,  and  to  ask  a  bles- 
sing immediately  after,  which  they  used  to  do 
by  signs,  before  they  could  kneel  or  speak. 

"They  were  quickly  made  to  understand,  they 
might  have  nothing  they  cried  for,  and  instruc- 
ted to  speak  handsomely  for  what  they  wanted. 
They  were  not  suffered  to  ask  even  the  lowest 
servant  for  aught,  without  saying,    'Pray  give 
me  such  a  thing; '  and  the  servant  was  chid,  if 
she  ever  let  them  omit  that  word.     Taking  3-od's 
name  in  vain,  cursing  and  swearing,  profaneness, 
obscenity,  rude,   iil-bred  names,  were  never 
heard  among  them.     Nor  v/ere  they  ever  permitted 
to  call  each  other  by  Lheir  proper  names,  with- 
out the  addition  of  brother  or  sister. 

"Xvione  of  them  were  taught  to  read  till  five 
years  old,  except  Kezzy,   in  whose  case  I  was 
over-ruled;  and  she  was  more  years  learning, 
than  any  of  the  rest  had  been  months.  The  way 
of  teaching  was  this:  The  day  before  a  child 
began  to  ij-earn,  the  house  was  set  in  order, 
every  one  s  vfork  appointed  them,  and  a  charge 
given  that  none  should  come  into  the  room 
from  nine  till  twelve,  or  from  two  till  five, 
which,  you  know,  were  our  school-hours.  One 
day  v/as  allowed  the  child  wherein  to  learn 
its  letters,  great  and  small,  except  Molly  and 
A'<ancy,  who  were  a  day  and  half  before  they 
knew  them  perfectly:  for  which  I  then  thought 
them  very  dull;  but  since  I  have  observed  how 
long  many  children  are  learning  the  horn-book, 
I  have  changed  my  opinion.     3ut  the  reason  why 
I  thought  them  so  then  was,  because  the  rest 
learned  so  readily;  and  your  brother  Samuel, 
who  was  the  first  child  I  ever  taught,  learnt 
the  alphabet  in  a  few  hours.    He  was  five  years 
old  on  the  10th  of  February;  the  next  day  he 
began  to  learn,  and  as  soon  as  he  knev;  the  let- 
ters, beg^n  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
he  was  taught  to  spell  the  first  verse,  then  to 
read  it  over  and  over,  till  he  could  read  it  off 
hand  without  any  hesitation;  so  on  to  the  second, 
etc.;   (till  he  took  ten  verses  for  a  lesson,  v/hich 
he  quicily  did.)     Easter  fell  low  that  year,  and 
by  Y/hitsuntide  he  could  read  a  chapter  very  well; 
for  he  read  continually,  and  had  such  a  prodigious 
memory,  that  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  told 
him  the  same  word  twice. 


•'What  was  yet  stranger,  any  word  he  had  learned 
in  his  lesson,  he  knew  wherever  he  saw  it,  either 
in  his  Bible,  or  any  other  book,  by  v/hich  means  he 
learned  very  soon  to  read  an  English  author  well. 

"The  same  method  was  observed  with  them  all. 
As  soon  as  they  knew  ths  letters; ,  they  were  put 
first  to  spell,  and  read  one  line,  then  a  verse; 
never  leaving  till  perfect  in  their  lesson,  were 
it  short  or  longer.     So  one  or  other  continued 
reading  at  school-time,  without  any  intermission: 
and  before  we  left  school  each  child  read  what  he 
had  learned  that  morning;  and  ere  ".ve  parted  in  the 
afternoon, what  they  had  learned  that  day. 

"There  was  no  such  thing,  as  loud  talking  or 
talking  or  playing  allowed  of;  but  every  one  was 
kept  close  to  their  business  for  the  six  hours  of 
school.    And  it  is  almost  incredible,  what  a  child 
may  be  taught  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  by  a  vigorous 
application,  if  it  have  but  a  tolerable  capacity, 
and  good  health.     Every  one  of  these,  Keszy  ex- 
cepted, could  read  better  in  that  time,  than  the 
most  of  women  can  do  as  long  as  they  live. 

"Rising  out  of  their  places,  or  going  out  of 
the  room,  was  not  permitted  unless  for  good  cause; 
and  running  into  the  yard,  garden  or  street,  v/ith- 
out  leave,  was  always  esteemed  a  capital  offence. 

"For  some  years  we  went  on  very  well.  Never 
were  children  in  better  order;  never  were  chil- 
dren better  disposed  to  piety,  or  in  more  sub- 
jection to  their  parents;  till  that  fatal  dispersion 
of  them  after  the  fire  into  several  families. 
In  those  days  they  were  left  at  full  liberty  to 
converse  with  servants,  which  before  they  had  al- 
ways been  restrained  from,  and  to  run  abroad  and 
play  with  any  children,  good  or  bad.    They  soon 
learned  to  neglect  a  strict  observation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  got  knowledge  of  several  songs  and 
bad  things,  which  before  they  had  no  notion  of. 
Tliat  civil  beliaviour  which  made  them  admired  when 
at  home,  by  all  v/ho  saw  them,  was  in  great  measure 
lost,  and  a  clownish  accent,  and  many  rude  ways 
were  learned,  v/hich  were  not  reformed  v/ithout  some 
difficulty. 

"kYhen  the  house  was  rebuilt,  and  the  children 
all  brought  home,  v/e  entered  upon  a  strict  reform; 
and  then  was  begun' the  custom  of  singing  psalms 
at  beginning  and  leaving  school,  morning  and  even- 
ing.    Then  also  that  of  a  general  retirement  at 
five  oclock  was  entered  upon,  when  the  oldest 
took  the  youngest  that  could  speak,  and  the  second 
the  next,  to  whom  they  read  the  Psalms  for  the 
day,  and  a  chapter  in  the  i'^ew  Testament;  as  in 
the  morning  they  were  directed  to  read  the  Psalms 
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and  a  chapter  in  the  Old,  after  which  they  went  to 
their  private  prayers,  before  they  got  their  break- 
fast, or  came  into  the  family.    And,   I  thank  God, 
the  custom  is  still  preserved  among  us. 

"There  were  several  by-laws  observed  among  us, 
which  slipped  my  memory,  or  else  they  had  been  in- 
serted in  their  proper  place j  but  I  mention  them 
here,  because  I  thinli  them  useful. 

"1.  It  had  been  observed,  that  cowardice  and 
fear  of  punishment,  often  lead  children  into  lying, 
till  they  get  a  custom  of  it,  which  they  cannot 
leave.     To  prevent  this,  a  law  was  made.  That 
whoever  was  charged  with  a  fault  of  v/hich  they 
were  guilty,  if  they  would  ingenuously  confess  it, 
and  promise  to  amend,  should  not  be  beaten.  This 
rule  prevented  a  great  deal  of  lying,  and  would  have 
done  more,  if  one  in  the  family  would  have  observed 
it.     But  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  and  there- 
fore was  often  imposed  on  by  false  colours  and  equi- 
vocations, which  none  would  have  used  (except  one) 
had  they  been  kindly  dealt  with:  and  some  in  spite 
of  all  would  always  speak  truth  plainly. 

"2.  That  no  sinful  action,  as  lying,  playing  at 
church,  or  on  the  Lord's  day,  disobedience  quarel- 
ling,  etc.,  should  ever  pass  unpunished. 

3»  That  no  child  should  ever  be  chid,  or  beat 
twice  for  the  same  fault; and  that  if  they  amended, 
thev  should  never  be  upbraided  with  it  afterwards. 

4.  That  every  signal  act  of  obedience,  es- 
pecially when  it  crossed  upon  their  own  inclinations, 
should  be  always  commended,  and  frequently  rewarded, 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

"5*  That  if  ever  any  child  performed  an  act  of 
obedience,  or  did  any  thing  with  an  intention  to 
please,  though  the  performance  v/as  not  well,  yet 
the  obedience  and  intention  should  be  kindly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  child  with  sweetness  directed  how 
to  do  better  for  the  future. 

"6.  That  property  be  inviolably  preserved,  and 
none  suffered  to  invade  the  property  of  another  in 
the  smallest  raattey,  though  it  were  but  of  the  value 
of  a  farthing,  or  a  pin;  which  they  might  not  take 
from  the  owner  without,  much  less  against,  his  con- 
sent.    This  rule  can  never  be  too  much  inculcated  on 
the  minds  of  children; and  from  the  want  of  -"Barents 
or  Governors  doing  it  as  they  ought,  proceeds  that 
shameful  neglect  of  justice,  which  we  may  observe 
in  the  '.vorld. 

"7.  That  promises  be  strictly  observed;  and  a 
gift  once  bestowed,  and  so  the  right  pacsed  away 
from  the  donor,  be  not  resumed,  but  left  to  the  dis- 
posal of  him  to  v/hora  it  was  given;  unless  it  were 
conditional,  and  the  condition  of  the  obligation 
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not  performed. 

"8.  That  no  girl  be  taught  to  work  untill  she 
can  read  very  well;  and  then  that  she  be  kept  to 
her  work  with  the  same  application,  and  for  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  held  to  in  reading.  This 
rule  also  is  much  to  be  observed;  for  the  putting 
children  to  learn  sewing  before  they  can  read  per- 
fectly,  is  the  very  reason  why  so  few  women  can 
read  fit  to  be  heard,  and  never  to  be  well  under- 
stood," 3 

This  letter  v/ill  give  some  idea  of  the  methodical  regimin  of 

John  Wesley  s  life.     It  was  this  same  methodical  thorougliness 

with  which  he  sought  a  satisfying  religious  experience  from 

1725  to  1738 •     If  he  could  have  found  satisfaction  in  any  other 

* 

way  than  by  a  conversion,  he  would  have  done  so. 

Even  when  John  Wesley  went  away  to  school,  his  mother  wrote 
him  regularly,  and  it  was  to  her  rather  than  to  his  father  that 
he  communicated  his  most  disturbing  questions  in  regard  to  his 
own  religious  life.    She  exerted  a  tremendous  Influence  upon, 
both  in  his  childliood  and  manhood,     When  he  was  reading  the 
Mystic  authors  at  Oxford,  his  letters  to  his  mother  ara  full 
of  questions  concerning  her  opinion  of  the  books  which  he  v/as 
i  reading.    One  cannot  fail  to  discern    the  fact  that  John 
Wesley  was  molded  by  his  mother.     She  died  in  London,  in  17^2, 
and  her  death  is  reported  by  John  as  a  triumph  of  faith. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  John  Wesley  was  sent  to  the  famous  Charterhouse 
School  in  London,    Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  until  he 
entered  Christ  Church  College,  at  Oxford,  in  June,  1720. 

3 
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In  1725  Wesley's  attention  was  directed  for  the  first  time 
to  the  writings  of  the  Mystics,  William  Law,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Thomas  A  Kempis,  by  a  friend,  whom  Curnock  thinks  to  have  been 
Miss  Betty  Kirkham,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Stanton,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  sister  of  one  of  Wesley's  associates  at 
Oxford*    All  three  of  these  writers  exerted  a  great  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  yOung  student*    Up  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
covery of  these  authors,  Wesley  states  that  he 

"..•had  no  notion  of  inward  holiness,  but  went 'on 
habitually  and  for  the  most  part,   in  some  or  other 
known  sin,  indeed  with  some  intermission  and  short  4 
struggles  especially  before  and  after  Holy  Communion." 

At  the  a-^e  of  twenty-two,  Jolrin  considered  very  seriously 

the  question  of  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  Samuel 

1  Wesley,  the  elder,  advised  him  to  consider  the  matter  very 

seriously  before  deciding  to  take  the  final  step.     His  mother, 

on  the  other  hand,  advised  him  to  seek  ordination  at  once.  On 

February  23,  1725,  she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him: 

"Dear  Jacky,-  The  alteration  of  your  temper  has 
occasioned  me  much  speculation.     I,  v/ho  am  apt  to 
be  sanguine, hope  it  may  proceed  from  the  operations 
of  G-od  s  Holy  Spirit,  that  by  taking  away  your 
relish  of  sensual  enjoyments.  He  may  prepare  and  dis- 
pose your  mind  for  a  more  serious  and  close  appli- 
cation to  things  of  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual 
nature.     If  it  be  so,  happy  are  you  if  you  cherish 
those  dispositions,  and  now, in  good  earnest,  resolve 
to  make  religion  the  business  of  your  life;for,  after 
all,  that  is  the  one  thing  that  strictly  speaking  is 
necessary,  and  all  things  else  are  comparatively 
little  to  the  purposes  of  life.     I  heartily  Y;ish  you 
would  now  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  your- 
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self,  that  you  may  know  whether  you  have  a  reason- 
able hope  of  salvation;  that  is,  whether  you  are 
in  a  state  of  faith  and  repentance  or  not,  v/hich 
you  know  are  the  conditions  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant on  our  part.     If  you  are,  the  satisfaction 
of  knov/ing  it  would  abundantly  reward  your  pains; 
if  not,  you  will  find  a  more  reasonable  occasion 
for  tears  than  can  be  met  with  in  a  tragedy."  5 

Those  who  hold  to  the  position  that  John  Wesley  was  not  in  an 
unconverted  state  at  the  time  when  he  was  at  Oxford  would  do 
well  to  consider  this  letter,     Susanna  Wesley  advised  him  to 
make  religion  the  business  of  his  life,  which  he  then  proceeded 
to  do  in  all  the  ways  which  were  knov/n  to  him  for  accomplishing 
that  feat.     Yet,  even  after  he  had  made  religion  the  business 
of  his  life,  Wesley  was  still  unsatisfied  spiritually.  His 
mother  knew  that  there  was  some  question  in  the  mind  of  her  son 
in  regard  to  his  reasonable  hope  of  salvation,  else  she  would 
not  have  urged  the  necessity  of  such  knowledge  upon  him.  He 
was  neither  in  a  state  of  faith  or  repentance  until  he  under- 
went a  conversion-experience  on  May  24,  1738.     Before  1738 
Wesley  v/as  unhappy,  inferior,  and  divided.    After  that  date 
he  was  happy,  superior,  and  unified,  because  he  had  been  really 
converted. 

The  influence  of  Susanna  Y/esley  upon  her  son,  John,  is 
again  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  accepted  her  advice  and, 
on  September  25,  1725,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Potter,  of  Oxford* 
On  March  17,  1726,  Wesley  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
In  April,  1726,  at  the  insistence  of  his  father,  VTesley  secured 
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a  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  at  the  College,  to  act  as 
his  father's  curate  at  Wroote,     Here  John  read  plays,  attended 

the  village  fairs,  shot  plovers  in  the  fenland,  and  enjoyed  a 

6 

dance  with  his  sisters,  in  addition  to  performing  his  parish 
duties.     The  work  at  Wroote  was  not  pleasaitt,  however,  and,  in 
October,  1726,  V/esley  returned  to  Oxford,  v^here  he  was  appointee 
lecturer  in  Greek  and  moderator  of  the  classes.     During  this 
period  he  gained  quite  a  reputation  in  the  disputation  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  he  was  awarded  in  February, 
1727.     In  August  of  that  year,  VYgsley  returned  to  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  again  assisted  his  father  until  November,  1729*  At 
this  point  in  his  life,  Wesley  was  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
turmoil.    He  was  seeking  to  make  religion  the  business  of  his 
life,  but  he  lacked  the  inner  assurance  of  salvation  which  he 
knew  to  be  so  vital  to  the  Christian  life.    He  thought  that  a 
period  of  actual  experience  as  a  preacher  might  help  him  to 
secure  spiritual  happiness,  but  his  sermons  at  Wfoote  v/ere  not 
appreciated.     Even  a  period  of  actual  experience  did  not  secure 
for  Wesley  the  assurance  which  he  sought.     That  assurance  v/as 
not  to  come  until  he  was  converted  in  1738, 

By  the  terms  of  the  fellowship  v/hich  he  held,  Wesley  was 
required,  in  1729,  to  return  to  Oxford,  which  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  do.    Upon  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  found  that  some 
of  his  friends  had  organized  themselves  into  a  "Holy  Club", 
of  which  his  younger  brother  Charles,  was  the  leader.  The 
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purpose  of  this  group  was  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life  of  its 
members  by  means  of  group  prayer  and  mutual  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures.    Because  of  his  innate  capacity  for  leadership, 
John  Wesley  soon  found  himself  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
group.    Because  of  the  strict  schedule  which  the  members  of  the 
group  followed,  they  became  knovm  among  the  other  students  at 
Oxford  as  "Methodists".     Here  the  methodical  instruction  of 
Wesley's  early  life  bore  fruit.     In  their  meetings,  the  members 
of  the  Club  read  the  Scriptures,  fasted  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  received  the  Lord's  Supper  every  week,  and  made  minute 
examinations  of  their  lives  to  determine  whether  they  were 
living  as  they  should.    There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  John 
Wesley  ever  found  spiritual  happiness  in  the  regimen  of  the 
Holy  Club,  although  he  followed  zealously  all  its  forms.  On 
the  contrary,  there  v/as  a  definite  undercurrent  of  dissatis- 
faction with  himself  on  the  part  of  Wesley. 

Samuel  Wesley  died  on  April  25,  1735 •    Before  his  death  he 
had  tried  to  persuade  John  to  apply  for  the  living  to  succeed 
his  father,  but  John  had  failed  to  do  so.     The  reason  for  this 
refusal  is  found  in  a  letter  v/hich  John  wrote  to  his  father, 
on  December  10,  1734: 

"2,  I  entirely  agree,    'That  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  promoting  it,  are  to 
be  our  sole  consideration  and  direction  in  the 
choice  of  any  course  of  life;'  and  consequently, 
that  it  must  wholly  turn  upon  this  single  point, 
which  I  ought  to  prefer,  a  college  life  or  that 
of  a  Rector  of  a  parish?    I  do  not  say,  the  glory 
of  God  is  to  be  my  first  or  my  principal  consider- 
ation, but  my  only  one;  since  all  that  are  not  im- 
plied in  this,  are  absolutely  of  no  weight. 
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"4.  Now  that  life  tends  most  to  the  glory  of 
God,  wherein  we  most  promote  holiness  in  ourselves 
and  others;  as  being  fully  persuaded  that  these 
can  never  be  put  asunder;  and,  if  not,  then  what- 
ever state  is  best  on  either  of  these  accounts,  is 
so  on  the  other  likewise.     If  it  be  in  the  whole 
best  for  others,  so  it  is  for  ourselves:  if  it  be 
best  for  ourselves,  it  is  so  for  them. 

"5»  Hov/ever,  when  two  ways  of  life  are  proposed, 
I  would  choose  to  consider  first,  which  have  I 
reason  to  believe  will  be  best  for  my  own  soul; 
will  most  forward  me  in  holiness?    By  holiness 
meaning,  not  fasting,   (as  you  seem  to  suppose,) 
or  bodily  austerities,  but  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ;  a  renewal  of  soul  in  the  image  of  God. 
And  I  believe  the  state  wherein  I  am,  v/ill  most 
forward  me  in  this,  because  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages I  nov/  enjoy. 

"The  point  is,  whether  I  shall  or  not  work 
out  my  salvation?    V/hether  I  shall  serve  Christ 
of  Belial?"  7 

The  primary  reason  for  John's  refusal  to  return  to  Epworth,  as 
the  letter  shows,  was  his  feeling  that  he  could  promote  holiness 
in  himself  better  at  Oxford  than  at  Epworth.     In  1734,  nine 
years  after  the  ordination  as  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Englanc , 
John  Wesley  was  still  searching  for  certainty  in  religion.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  he  v/as  still  working  out  his  salva- 
tion,, not  having  attained  it  in  1725.       In  1734,  John  7/esley 
was  earnestly  seeking  to  promote  holiness  in  himself,  and  was, 
in  his  ov/n  eyes,  unsuccessful.    He  had  tried  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  good  works,  he  had  undergone  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England,  both  of  which  should  have  helped  him  along 
in  his  search  for  spiritual  peace.    But  neither  of  them  had 
helped  materially.     The  feeling  remained  in  his  mind  that,  in 
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spite  of  all  that  he  had  tried,  he  was  still  as  far  as  ever 

from  being  the  kind  of    Christian  he  wished  to  be.     No  life- 
changing  experience  had  taken  place  at  his  ordination,  nor  had 
he  experienced  inner  satisfaction  within  himself,  as  late  as 
1734.     The  search  had  to  continue,  to  reach  its  goal  on  May 
24,  1738. 

That  John  Wesley  felt  that  he  was  still  seeking  for  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  have  in  his  spiritual  life,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  in  October,  1735,  with  his  brother  Charles,  he 
sailed  from  England  for  Georgia,  as  missionary  to  the  colonists 
and  Indians.     The  entry  in  the  Journal,  written  upon  the  depar- 
ture from  England,  tells  vividly  why  the  trip  was  undertaken: 

"Our  end  in  leaving  our  native  country,  was 
not  to  avoid  want,    'God  having  given  us  plenty 
of  temporal  blessing',  nor  to  gain  the  dung  or 
dross  of  riches  or  honour;  but  singly  this,  to 
save  our  souls;  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of 
God."  8 

At  the  time  the  above  passage  was  written,  Wesley  felt  deeply 
the  need  to  save  his  ov/n  soul.    He  may  have  corrected  it  later. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  correction  still  does  not  remove 
the  significance  of  the  statement.     Wesley  had  undergone  great 
mental  turmoil  before  he  decided  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  colony.    He  v;as  still  grasping  at  every  available  straw 
in  an  attempt  to  find  something  which  would  enable  him  to  feel 
that  he  had  a  personal  religion  which  was  worth  having.  He 
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was  always  afraid  of  the  sea,  a  fear  which  probably  dated  back 
to  some  event  in  his  childhood.    This  was  no  pleasure  trip  upon 
which  John  V/esley  v/as  embarking.     It  would  have  required  some- 
thing very  vital  to  lure  John  Wesley,  fellov/  of  Lincoln  College, 
lover  of  comfort,  away  from  friends,  and  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove his  mind,  to  go  to  work  among  savages  and  illiterate 
colonists,  gathered  from  the  slums  and  prisons  of  England  for 
the  New  World.     That  something  was  the  overwhelming  desire  to 
save  his  own  soul,  which  he  felt  to  be  in  an  unsaved  condition. 
John  Wesley  hoped  that,  in  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the 
primitive  Indians,  he  might  thereby  regain  for  himself  some  of 
the  faith  of  the  first  century  Christians.    He  hoped  that  by 
sloughing  off  the  veneer  of  English  civilization  he  might  un- 
cover the  real  meaning  of  religion  fdr  himself.     He  had  refused 
to  relinquish  the  advantages  of  a  university  community  to  take 
his  father's  place,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  mend  his  torn  spiritual  fabric.     For  this  reason,  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  John  Wesley  went  to  Georgia:  To  save  his  own 
soul. 

The  voyage  to  America,  although  rough  and  unpleasant, 
marked  the  entrance  into  John  Wesley's  life  of  a  far-reaching 
influence.     There  was  a  group  of  Moravians  on  board  the  ship 
who  v^ere  also  going  to  America  as  missionaries.     During  the 
storms, which  were  numerous,  their  demeanor  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  other  passengers,  among  them  Wesley  himself 
This  calm  courage  created  in  Wesley's  mind  a  desire  to  learn 
more  of  a  religion  which  would  make  such  courage  possible. 
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Wesley's  work  in  G-eorgia  was  marked  by  difficulties  from 
the  beginning.    His  formal  type  of  religion,  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  unsuited  to  the  temperaments  of  the  member t:  of 
the  colony.    It  v/as  also  during  the  stay  in  Georgia  that  Wesley 
went  through  the  Sophia  Hopkey  incident,  which  has  caused  so 
much  discussion.    This  inability,  or  unwillingness,  to  adapt 
his  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  colonial  situation  which  he 
found  in  Georgia,  caused  Wesley  such  unhappiness  that  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  1737. 

On  the  return  voyage  Wesley  drew  up  many  indictments  againsi 

his  "fair-weather"  religion.     In  the  summary  which  he  made  of 

the  results  of  his  stay  in  Georgia,  Wesley  stated: 

"it  is  novj  two  years  and  almost  four  months 
since  I  left  my  native  country,  in  order  to  teach 
the  Georgian  Indians  the  nature  of  Christianity. 
But  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the  meantime? 
Why,  *hat  I  the  least  of  all  suspected,  that  I, 
who  went  to  America  to  convert  others,  was  never 
myself  converted  to  God."  9 

In  the  same  suraraary,  one  finis  a  long  passage,  describing  the 

religious  state  of  mind  in  which  Wesley  found  himself  on  his 

arrival  in  London: 

"This,  then,  have  I  learned  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  -  that  I  am  fallen  short  of  the  'glory  of 
God':  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether  'corrupt 
and  abominable';  and  consequently  my  whole  life 
(seeing  it  cannot  be  that  an  'evil  tree'  should 
'bring  forth  good  fruit'):  that,  'alienated' 
as  I  am  from  the  life  of  God,  I  am  'a  child  of 
wrath',  an  heir  of  hell:  that  my  own  works,  my 
own  sufferings,  ray  own  righteousness,  are  so  far 
from  reconciling  me  to  an  offended  God,  so  far 
from  making  any  atonement  for  the  least  of  those 
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sins,  which  'are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head' ,  that  the  most  specious  of  them  need 
an  atonement  themselves,  or  they  cannot  abide  His 
precious  judgment:  that  'having  the  sentence  of 
death'  in  my  heart,  and  having  nothing  in  or  of 
myself  to  plead,  I  have  no  hope,  but  that  of 
being  justified  freely,    'through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus';  I  have  no  hope,  but  tha.t  if  I 
seek  I  shall  find  Christ,   and  'be  found  in  Him, 
not  having  my  own  righteousness,  but  that  v;hich 
is  tlirough  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith. ' 

"If  it  be  said  that  I  have  faith  (for  many  such 
things  have  I  heard,  from  many  miserable  comfor- 
ters), I  answer.  So  have  the  devils  -  a  sort  of 
faith;  but  still  they  are  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nant of  promise.     So  the  apostles  had  even  at 
Cana~in  G-alilee,  when  Jesus  first  'manifested 
forth  His  glory';  even  then  they,  in  a  sort, 
'believed  on  Him';  but  they  had  not  then  'the 
faith  that  overcometh  the  world. '     '^he  faith  I 
want  is   'a  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  that, 
through  the  merits  of  Ciirist,  my  sins  are  for- 
given, and  I  reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God'. 
I  vjant  that  faith  which  St.  Paul  racorairiends  to 
all  the  world,  especially  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans:  that  faith  vmich  enables  every  one  that 
hath  it  to  cry  out,   'I  live  not;  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live, 
I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me ' •     I  want  that 
faith  which  none  can  have  without  knowing  that 
he  hath  it  (though  many  imagine  they  have  it, 
who  have  it  not);  for  whosoever  hath  it,  is 
'freed  from  sin, 'the  'whole  body  of  sin  is 
destroyed  in  him:  he  is  freed  from  fear, 
'having  peace  with  God  through  Christ,  and 
rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  And 
he  is  freed  from  doubt,    'having  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  him' ;  which 
'Spirit  itself  beareth  v/itness  with  his  spirit, 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God.'"  10 
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In  line  with  the  definition  of  conversion  which  was  given 
In  the  Introduction,  it  might  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  con- 
sider whether  Wesley  was  in  the  first  state  of  the  definition 
at  the  time  of  his  fceturn  from  America,     "A  self,  hitherto 
divided,  and  consciously  wrong,  inferior  and  unhappy,..." 
Wesley  was  definitely  divided  at  the  time  of  his  return  to 
England,  as  far  as  his  inner  life  was  concerned.    He  knew  what 
he  shouid  have,  what  he  desired,  and  he  also  knew  that  he  did 
not  have  it.     He  knew  that  he  was  wrong,  because  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  converting  the  Indians.    He  no  doubt  knew  himself 
to  be  wrong  in  some  of  his  actions  in  the  colony,  notably  in 
the  Sophia  Hopkey  affair,  when  he  had  refused  to  allow  her  to 
take  communion  because,  some  think,  she  had  refused  to  marry 
him.     This  and  other  of  Wesley's  actions  in  Georgia  did  not 
bring  him  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  retrospect.    He  was  in- 
ferior and  unhappy,  because  he  did  not  have  the  faith  which  a 
person  could  not  have  v/ithout  being  aware  of  it,     Wesley  was 
an  unconverted  man,  in  the  sense  that  he  fits  the  first  part 
of  James'  definition,  upon  his  return  to  London,  in  1738. 

Wesley  admitted,  at  this  time,  that  he  had  faith.    But  it 
was  not  the  kind  of  faith  which  he  liad  been  seeking.  Jorin 
Wesley  v/as  far  better  than  most  of  his  acquaintances,  as  far 
as  his  religious  life  was  concerned.     He  used  all  the  means  of 
grace  regularly,  and  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  iraaginatic 
be  considered  a  hardened  sinner.     But  John  Wesley  had  grown  up 
in  a  home  whose  standards  of  conduct  were  very  high,  much 
higher  than  the  standards  of  most  homes  of  that  day.  Because 
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he  did  not  have  a  mistress,  like  Augustine,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  could  not  be  converted,  that  he  had  nothing 
from  which  to  be  changed.     By  his  own  standards  which  he  set 
for  himself,  and  which  were  higher  than  anyone  else  v/ould  have 
required  him  to  reach,  John  Wesley  was  not  a  converted,  happy 
man.     He  had  no  assurance  that  what  he  considered  his  sins 
were  forgiven*     It  does  not  matter  that  his  contemporaries 
would  not  have  considered  them  sins.    What  is  goodness  to  one 
man  may  be  sin  to  another,  whose  ideals  are  higher.     The  impor- 
tant thing, in  considering  Wesley's  inner  condition  in  1738,  is 
that  Wesley  himself  thought  of  his  actions  as  sins.     The  fact 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  John  Wesley,,  upon  his  return  from  Georgi 
was  in  the  first  state  which  James  mentions  in  our  definition; 
He  was  divide,  consciously  wrong,   inferior  and  unhappy.  He 
achieved  unity,  rightness,  superiority , and  happiness  when  he 
experienced  a  conversion,  on  May  24,  1738,  after  which  he  was 
in  the  second  state  of  the  definition. 

a. 

CHAPTER  III 
THE  ALDERSaATE  STREET  EXPERIENCE 

The  experience  which  John  Wesley  had  had  with  the  Moravians 
on  board  the  ship  going  over  to  America  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  him.    As  a  result  of  that  contact,  he  became  interes- 
ted in  the  Moravians  and  sought  their  society  whenever  pos- 
sible.   The  Moravians  were  spiritual  descendants  of  John  Muss, 
who  was  burned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1515 •     They  had 
their  origin  in  Bohemia,  and  were  sometimes  known  as  the  United 
B3?ethren.     The  name  Moravian  was  given  them  as  a  terra  of  scorn. 
Just  as  the  name  Methodist  v/as  given  to  the  Holy  Club  of  Oxford*. 
The  particular  group  of  Moravians  with  whom  Wesley  had  become 
acquainted  were  members  of  a  group  v/hich  had  its  headquarters 
at  Herrnhut,   in  the  province  of  Saxony,  in  what  is  now  G-ermany» 
In  1722  a  group  of  fugitives  from  the  Moravian  border  villages 
of  Bohemia,  found  a  refuge  at  Herrnhut  on  the  estate  of  a  young 
nobleman.  Count  Nicolas  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf,     They  belonged 
to  a  larger  group  of  Moravians,  which  had  flourished  in  Bohemia 
before  the  launching  of  the  Counter-Reformation,    Upon  their 
arrival  at  Herrnhut,  the  group  at  first  formed  itself  into  a 
society  similar  to  those  which  then  existed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,.    However,  they  soon  persuaded  Zinzendorf  to  allow  them 
to  set  up  a  separate  church  organization,  similar  to  the  one 
which  they  had  known  previously. 


The  little  community  at  Herrnhut  ^^rew  rapidly,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Zinzendorf  was  banished  by  the  government  of 
Saxony  for  having  introduced  unauthorized  religious  novelties 
and  teaching  false  doctrines.      The  danger  of  a  narrow  type  of 
Pietism  was  averted    in  the  community  by  an  experience  of  re- 
vival and  a  wave  of  evangelizing  zeal,  which  swept  over  the 
church  in  1727,  under  the  impulse  of  which  it  embarked  on  the 
particular  kind  of  evangelization  in  which  it  was  markedly  suc- 
cessful.   The  modern  missionary  movement  was  given  great  im- 
petus by  the  Moravians,,  who  sent  tv/o  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1732. 

Because  of  their  evangelistic  zeal,  the  Moravians  were 
invited  to  many  pla-ces  to  carry  on  their  work,  but  their  first 
official  visit  to  England  did  not  take  place  until  1735*  Three 
years  later,  John  Y/esley  was  introduced  to  one  of  their  workers^ 
Peter  Boehler. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Moravians  is  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause of  their  influence  upon  John  Wesley.     It  is  important  to 
know  what  they  taught  and  believed,  in  order  that  one  may  see 
the  development  of  Y/esley's  thought  as  a  result  of  his  inter- 
course with  them.     They  denied  that  they  were  Lutherans,  tracing 
their  origin  back  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  claiming  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Universal  Church,  as  much  so  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.     But  in  their  doctrines  they  were  blood- 
brothers  of  Luther  and  his  followers.     '^hey  held  to  the  total 
depravity  of  human  nature,  that  man  had  no  goodness  in  him, 
because  of  the  fall  of  Adam.     Nor  was  man  capable  of  doing  good 
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of  his  own  Inclination.     They  also  held  to  the  great  love  of 
God,  the  Father,  for  mankind,  and  uhe  real  divinity  and  real 
humanity  of  Jesus.     Our  reconciliation  to  God, they  held,  comes 
about  through  the  means  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  on  the  Gross, 
which  is  also  the  means  of  our  justification,  impossible  with- 
out it.     They  believed  in  the  fellowship  of  all  believers,  the 

second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  His  Headship  over  the  Church, which 
1 

is  His  body. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  this  is,  in  es::ence,  the  same 
theological  position  held  by  the  Nicene  Greed,  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  and  the  Ausburg  and  iVestminster  Confessions.  It  was 
thoroughly  Protestant  in  its  emphasis.     It  went  so  far  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  emphasis  on  works  and  their  necessity  to 
the  believer  that  they  practically  negated  the  possibility  of 
the  efficacy  of  human  works  of  any  kind.     This  v/as  one  of  the 
objections  which  Wesley  later  brought  against  theiii,that  they 
tended  to  Antinoimianisra,  or  the  complete  neglect  of  good  works. 
The  theology  of  the  Moravians  is  the  theology  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  in  its  essence,  and  is  one  with  the  great  body  of 
Protestant  thought  and  teaching.    Any  influence  which  a  member 
of  the  Moravians  might  have  over  John  Wesley  would  surely  be 
an  influence  which  would  lead  him  in  the  direction  of  Lutheran 
teaching,  of  which,  to  most  laymen,  the  central  feature  is  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.    This  was  the  case  when, 

^James  Hastinp;s,  editor.  Encyclopedia  of  ReiiiQ;ion  and  Ethics 

Article  on  "Moravians",  volume  VIII,  p. 
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on  February  6,  1738,  when  John  Wesley  was  introduced,  in  the 

home  of  a  friend  in  London,  to  a  group  of  men  who  had  Just  ar- 
rived from  Herrnhut.      Among  this  group  was  a  young  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  Peter  Boehler  by  name.    Wesley  assisted 
Boehler  in  many  ways,  among  them  being  the  finding  of  lodgings. 
The  Journal  is  full  of  references  to  Boehler  during  the  early 
part  of  1738.     Both  men  were  eager  to  discuss  the  questions 
which  were  disturbing  Wesley,  and  the  result  was  many  fruitful 
discussions.     In  one  of  these,  Wesley  notes  that  Boehler  put 
his  finger  on  a  very  tender  spot  in  his  thinking  by  telling  him! 

"My  brother,  my  brother,  that  ohilosophy  of  yours  must  be 
2 

purged  away."      This  was  as  much  as  telling  Wesley  that  he  was 
making  a  mistake  by  trying  to  come  to  G-od  intellectually,  rathei 
than  experientially .     This  had  been  Wesley's  mistake  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  still  unconverted, 
Wesley  also  states,  in  the  same  entry,  that  he  did  not  quite 
know  what  Boehler  meant  by  the  statement.     But  the  seed  had  beer 
sown  in  his  mind. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  Georgia,  V/esley  was  re- 
quired to  spend  some  time  in  meeting  the  commissioners  for  the 
colony,  in  order  to  make  his  report.    On  March  4,  1738,  he  went 
to  Oxford  to  visit  his  brother,  Charles,  who  was  ill,     vVith  his 
brother  he  found  Peter  Boehler,  by  whom,  he  states: 

"(in  the  hand  of  the  great  G-od)  I  was  on 
Sunday,  the  5th,  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief, 

2 
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of  the  want  of  that  faith,  whereby  alone  we 
are  saved, 

"Immediately  it  struck  into  my  mind,  'Leave 
off  preaching.    How  can  you  preach  to  others, 
who  have  not  faith  yourself?'     I  asked  Boehler 
whether  he  thought  I  should  leave  it  off  or 
not.    He  ansv/ered,    'By  no  means.'     I  asked, 
'But  what  can  I  preach?'     He  said,  'Preach 
faith  till  you  have  it;  and  then,  because  you 
have  it,  you  will  preach  faith.' 

"Accordingly,  Monday  the  6th,  I  began 
preaching  this  nev;  doctrine,  though  my  soul 
started  back  from  the  work."  3 

On  Thursday,  March  23,  Wesley  met  Peter  Boehler  again,  who,  ac- 
cordingly: 

"Now  amazed  me  more  and  more  by  the  account 
he  gave  of  the  fruits  of  living  faith,  -  the 
holiness  and  happiness  which  he  affirmed  to  at- 
tend it.     The  next  morning  I  began  the  Greek 
Testament  again,  resolving  to  abide  by  'the  law 
and  the  testimony';  and  being  confident  that  G-od 
would  thereby  show  me  whether  this  doctrine  was 
of  God."  ^ 

One  month  later,  one  finds  the  following  entry  in  the  Journal, 

dated  April  22: 

"l  met  Peter  Boehler  once  more.     I  had  now  no 
objection  to  what  he  said  of  the  nature  of  faith: 
namely,  that  it  is  (to  use  the  words  of  our  Church) 
'a  sure  trust  and  confidence  which  a  man  hath  in 
God,  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  his  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  he  reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God. ' 
Neither  could  I  deny  either  the  happiness  or  holi- 
ness which  he  described  as  fruits  of  this  living 
faith.     'The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God',  and  'He 
that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself'  fully 
convinced  me  of  the  former;  as  'Whatsoever  is  born 
of  God  doth  not  comiult  sin',  and  'Whosoever  be- 
lieveth is  born  of  God*  did  of  the  latter.     But  I 
could  not  comprehend  v/hat  he  spoke  of  an  instan- 
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taneous  work.    I  could  n©t  understand  how  this 
faith  should  be  >  iven  In  a  moment:  how  a  man 
could  at  once  be  thus  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  sin  and  misery  to  righteousness  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     I  searched  the  Scriptures 
again  touching  this  very  thing,  particularly  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:  but,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, found  scarce  any  instances  there  of  other 
taan  instantaneous  conversions;  scarce  any  so 
slow  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  three  days  in 
the  pangs  of  the  nevtf  birth.     I  had  but  one  re- 
treat left;  namely,    'Thus,  I  grant,  G-od  wrought 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity;  but  the  times 
are  changed,     ^^hat  reason  have  I  to  believe  He 
works  in  the  same  manner  now?' 

"But  on  Sunday  the  23rd,  I  v/as  beat  out  of 
this  retreat  too,  by  the  concurring  evidence  of 
several  living  witnesses;  who  testified  God  had 
thus  v/rought  in  themselves,  giving  them  in  a 
moment  such  a  faith  in  the  blood  of  His  Son  as 
translated  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out 
of  sin  and  fear  into  holiness  and  happiness. 
Here  ended  my  disputing.     I  could  but  only  cry 
out,   'Lord,  help  Thou  ray  unbelief!' 

"l  asked  Peter  Boehler  again  whether  I  ought 
not  to  refrain  from  teaching  others.  He  said, 
'No;  do  not  hide  in  the  earth  the  talent  God 
hath  given  you'..  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  the 
25th,  I  spoke  clearly  and  fully  at  Blendon  to 
Mr.  Delamotte's  family  of  the  nature  and  fruits 
of  faith.   ...My  brother  was  very  angry,  and 
told  me  I  did  not  knw  what  mischief  I  had  done 
by  talking  thus.     And,  indeed,  it  did  please 
God  then  to  kindle  a  fire  which  I  trust  shall 
never  be  extinguished."  5 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Boehler,  Wesley  continued  to 

preach  in  the  churches  near  London,  but  he  "had  continual 

6 

row  and  heaviness  in  (his)  heart."     In  this  state  of  mind, 

wrote  to  a  friend: 

"0  let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  v/ords,  as 
if  we  had  already  attained  this  faith!  By  its 
fruits  v/e  shall  knov/.     Do  we  already  feel  'peace 
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With  (xod'  and  'Joy  In  the  Holy  Ghost'?  voea 
'His  Spirit  bear  witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  G-od? '  Alas!  with  mine  He 
does  not."  7 

This  statement,  however,  is  simply  the  final  questionings  of 
a  man  who  had  finally  reached  the  goal  which  he  had  sought  for 
so  long,  who,  having  reached  it,  can  hardly  believe  it. 

After  the  demonstration  by  Boehler  of  men  who  had  received 
Justification  by  Faith,  V/esley  resolved  to  seek  such  an  ex- 
perience 

"(1)  By  absolutely  renouncing  all  dependence, 
in  v/hole  or  in  part,  upon  my  own  works  or  right- 
eousness; on  which  I  had  really  grounded  ray  hope 
of  salvation,  though  I  knew  it  not,  from  ray  youth 
up;   (2)  by  adding  to  the  constant  use  of  all  the 
other  means  of  grace,  continual  prayer  for  this 
very  thing,   justifying,  saving  faith,  a  full  re- 
liance on  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  rae ;  a 
trust  in  Him,  as  ray  Christ,  as  ray  sole  justifica- 
tion, sanctif icat ion,  and  rederaption."  8 

Wesley  is  here  admitting  that  he  had  trusted  in  his  own  works, 

,  on  which  he  had  grounded  his  hope  of  salvation,  from  his 

youth  up.     He  had  not  found  happiness  in  them,  because  he  had 

not  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  his  salvation.     That  v/as  the 

part  which  Boehler  played  in  Wesley's  conversion,  that  he  was 

to  show  him  that  one  could  not  be  saved  by  trusting  in  one's 

own  v/orks. 

On  May  24,  1738,  at  five  oclock  in  the  morning,  V/esley 

opened  his  i>iew  Testament  on  the^e  words: 

"There  are  given  unto  us, exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  even  that  ye  should  be  partakers 
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of  the  divine  nature."   (2  Peter  1,  4)  9 

Just  before  leaving  the  house  for  the  day,  Wesley  opened  the 

^ible  again,  on  these  words:  "Thou  art  not  far  from  the  king- 
10 

dom  of  God."     In  the  afternoon  of  the  s^me  day,  he  v;as  asked  to 
go  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral.     The  anthem  which  was  sung  that 
afternoon  was  a  musical  setting  of  the  130th  Psalm:  "Out  of 
the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee,  0  Lord." 

In  the  evening,  Wesley  v;ent,  with  great  reluctance,  to 
the  meeting  of  a  religious  society,  which  was  being  held  in  a 
chapel  on  Aldersgate  Street.     ^he  leader  of  the  meeting  v/as 
reading  Luther's  Preface  to  the  -Epistle  to  the  Romans,  v/hen 
Wesley  arrived.     At  this  time  he  underwent  his  famous  exper- 
ience, which  has  been  variously  interpreted: 

"About  a  quarter  before  nine,  v/hile  he  v/as 
describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the 
heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.     I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ, 
Christ  alone,  for  salvation;  and  an  assurance 
was  given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  ray  sins,  even 
mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  laws  of  sin  and  death."  11 

As  a  result  of  this  heart-warming  experience,  John  Wesley 

was  changed  from  a  man, dissatisfied  v/ith  himself  and  his  work, 

uncertain  of  those  things  of  which,  as  a  minister,  he  should 

have  been  most  certain,  unhappy,  consciously  wrong  and  inferior 

to  those  v/hom  he  had  observed  both  in  Georgia  and  in  London,  to 

a  man,  unified  in  purpose,  happy  in  his  mind,  settled  in  his 

spiritual  life,  consciously  superior  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
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his  contemporaries,  in  short,  from  an  unconverted  man  to  a  con- 
verted one.     He  had  undergone  a  spiritual  experience,  in  which 
a  new  element  had  entered  into  his  life,  an.    element  which  made 
him  anxious  to  preach,  where  before  he  had  approached  the  pul- 
pit with  inner  misgivings  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  work.  He 
was  convinced  that  he  had  been  seeking  God  upon  roads  v/hich 
had  turned  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  blind  alleys,  but  that  he  had 
not  found  a  road  v/h.'.ch  continually  widened  as  it  stretched  out 
before  him.     He  had  purged  himself  of  his  philosophy,  of  in- 
tellectual seeking,  and  had  regained  the  simplicity  of  belief 
which  he  had  hoped  to  find  in  Georgia.     When  he  had  finally  con-f 
sented  to  seek  God  through  experience  and  feeling,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  converted,  he  had  gained  that  which  he  had  sought 
unsuccessfully  for  so  long.     There  can  be  little  question  that 
John  Wesley  underwent  an  experience  on  May  24,  1738,  which  had 
the  effect  upon  him  that  conversion  experiences  have  had  upon 
6ther  men.     There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  refuse  to  call 
Wesley's  experience  a  conversion,  in  the  sense  in  wh-ch  the 
term  has  been  set  up  for  this  work.     By  the  definition  of 
William  James,  John  Wesley  was  converted  on  May  24,  1738, 
rather  than  in  1725,  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,     ■'•'he  influence 
which  brought  that  experience  to  him  was  that  of  Peter  Boehler, 
member  of  the  Moravians  of  Herrnhut,  and  spiritual  kinsman  of 
Martin  Luther. 

To  a  sane  and  sensitive  mind,   such  as  Jolin  Wesley's, 
which  is  not  adjusted  to  its  cosmic  environment  and  not  in 
harmony  with  its  social  setting,  the  world  is  disorganized. 
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There  is  a  sense  of  personal  failure,  of  tragic  futility, 
sometimes  of  immanent  peril.     But  when  the  individual  admits 
his  share  of  the  blame,  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  a 
competent  and  kindly  power  offers  forgiveness,  and  the  way  is 
cleared  for  the  remedial  process  of  conversion,  by  which 
harmony  is  restored  to  the  moral  world.     This  was  the  condition 
of  John  Wesley  before  1738,  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
failure  to  achieve  happiness,  though  he  had  tried  all  the 
ways  he  knew.    Harmony  was  restored  to  him  when  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  that  God  offered  him  forgiveness,  and 
threw  himself  upon  His  goodness.     That  was  the  conversion  ex- 
perience of  John  Wesley,  in  1738. 


CHAPTER  IV 

NUMBER,  ACGUR/iCY,  AKD  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  WESLEY'S  REFERENCES  TO 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  1738. 

I 

As  set  forth  in  the  Introduction,  the  primary  purpose  of 

I   this  dissertation  is  to  determine  the  character  of  the  exper- 

i 

ience  of  May  24,  1738,   in  the  life  of  John  Wesley.     Was  it  a 
conversion  in  the  sense  that  it  marked  a  radical  change  in 
John  Wesley  from  an  unhappy,  dissatisfied  man,  to  a  man  who  was 
happy  and  unified?    There  are  three  sources  from  which  this  in- 
formation may  he  secured.     Two  of  these  sources  are  primary, 
the  other  secondary.     The  first  source  is  what  John  Wesley  him- 
self said  aoout  the  experience  in  the  years  v/hich  followed. 
Much  has  been  made,   in  recent  years,;  of  the  omission  of  refer- 
ence to  the  event  by  name  in  Y/esley's  writings,     ^his  omission 
has  been  variously  interpreted.     Some  had  thought  that,  if  the 
event  had  not  been  recorded  in  the  Journal  immediately  after 
it  took  place,  it  would  have  been  entirely  forgotten  very  soon 
by  Wesley.    Others  have  interpreted  it  as  beine>  of  such  im- 
portance and  so  integral  a  part  of  Wesley's  life  and  message 
from  1738  on,  that  it  did  not  require  repetition  or  reference, 
i    This  chapter  will  examine  the  references  to  the  event,  both 
I    direct  and  indirect,   in  Wesley's  writings,  as  well  as  the  sig- 
j    nificance  of  the  references. 

The  second  source  from  which  one  may  learn  the  significance 
of  the  experience  of  1738  in  the  life  of  John  Wesley  is  found 
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in  the  attitude  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,,  as  well  as 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  to  the  event.     The  third  source, 
which  is  secondary  but  valuable,  is  the  v/ritings  of  the  fore- 
most Wesleyah  scholars    and  biographers,  in  regard  to  the  event 

Upon  examination  of  John  Wesley's  printed  v/orks  in  their 
entirety,  there  may  be  found  thirty-six  distinct  references 
to  the  experience  of  May  24,  1738,  which  mark  it  as  of  great 
Importance  to  the  life  and  work  of  Wesley.    The  first  reference 
is  dated  May  24,  1733,  and  was  probably  recorded  by  Wesley  upon 
his  return  home  from  the  meeting-house.    The  last  is  found  in 
a  sermon  preached  at  i/Iadeley,  March  26,  1790,  the  year  before 
V/esley's  death.     In  all  his  works,  one  finds  only  five  refer- 
ences to  the  year  1725,  when  Wesley  v/as  ordained  in  the  Church 
of  England.     None  of  these  is  emphasized  as  being  of  great  im- 
portance  to  Wesley  s  religious  life  or  "work. 

The  Journal  entry  for  Ilay  24,  1733  v;as  quoted  in  part  in 
the  previous  chapter.     In  it  Wesley  reviewed  his  religious 
experience  from  his  youth  up,  climaxing  the  recital  with  the 
account  of  the  change  v/hich  he  underwent  on  that  night  in  May. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned  when  the  account  was  written,  Wesley 
considered  the  change  a  true  conversion,  a  change  from  a  life 
consciously  divided  into  a  life  consciously  unified,  by  virtue 
of  a  new  grasp  of  religious  reality.     The  argument  that  the 
corrections  which  ?/esley  made  in  1771  nullify  the  significance 
of  the  conversion-experience  is  not  decisive.     At  the  time  the 
account  was  written  Wesley  confidently  believed  that  he  had 
gone  through  a  life-changing  experience. 
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On  June  22,  174o,  the  Journal  contains  the  foiiowing  entry: 

"After  we  had  weindered  many  years  in  the  old 
path  of  salvation  by  faith  and  works,  about  two 
years  ago  it  pleased  God  to  show  us  the  new  way 
of  salvation  by  faith  only."  1 

"About  two  years  ago"  would  place  the  date  somewhere  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1738,  wii.h  the  likelihood  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  date  of  May  24,  rather  than  that  of  March 
6,     A  reference  to  either  date,  however,  would  indicate  that 
John  Wesley  considered  the  occasion  important  in  its  communi- 
cation to  him  of  a  new  way  of  salvation. 

On  March  11,  1745,  Wesley  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which 
began  with  this  sentence:     "About  seven  years  since  we  began 

preaching  inv/ard,  present  salvation,  as  attainable  by  faith 
2 

alone."     Since  the  letter  was  written  in  1745,  seven  years 

before  would  be  in  1738.     At  that  time  Wesley  beu;an  preaching 

a  new  doctrine,  which  he  had  not  known  before.     The  date  of 

that  beginning  was  very  important  to  him. 

The  fact  that  Wesley  himself  considered  his  experience  of 

May,  1738,  a  c^nverr- ion  is  v/ell  attested  by  a  passage  in  the 

Journal  of  July  23,  1759: 

"I  was  relating  there  how  God  had  plucked 
such  a  brand  as  me  out  of  the  burning,  but  my 
voice  was  quickly  stopped  by  rejoicing;  and  I 
have  often  found  that  nothing  I  can  say  makes 
so  much  impression  on  myself  or  others  as  thus 
repeating  my  own  conversion."  3 

-^Journal,  volume  II.  o.  354 

2 

John  Wesley,.  The  Letters  of  John  Y/esley,  edited  by  John 
Telford,  hereafter  referred  to  as  Letters,  volume  II,  p.  29 
3 
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No  direct  mention  is  made  here  of  the  year  1738.     But  there  is 
no  reference  in  any  of  Wesley's  writings  which  calls  the  or- 
I  dination  of  1725  a  conversion.    Although  Wesley  makes  himself 

)         I  out,  in  his  writings,  as  a  great  sinner  in  his  school  days,  both 

i 

I   at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  at  Oxford,  he  gives  no  evidence 

I  of  having  considered  himself  converted,  in  the  sense  of  having 

! 

I   a  definite  life-changing  experience,  in  1725.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Journal  entry  referred  to  previously  concerning  a 
statement  made  on  board  ship  while  returning  from  America, 
might  well  be  repeated  here:  "I  v/ent  to  America  to  convert  the 
Indians;  but  oh!  who  shall  convert  me?" 

On  September  1,  1778,  while  considering  the  matter  of  pro- 
gress in  his  preaching,  both  in  content  and  in  method,  Wesley 
wrote  this  sentence:  "Forty  years  ago  I  knew  and  preached 
every  Christian  doctrine  which  I  preach  now."  Seventy-eight 
minus  forty  equals  thirty-eight,  or  the  year  1738. 

In  April,  1784,  Vifesley  recorded, in  a  reference  to  his  long 

career  as  a  preacher,  that 

"in  the  year  1738,  when  God  began  His  great 
work  in  England,  I  began  preaching  &t  the  same 
hour,  winter  and  summer,  and  never  wanted  a 

i  congregation."  5 

I 

I   "In  the  year,  1738,  when  God  began  his  great  work  in  England... 

j  Can  it  be,  then,  that  God  did  not  begin  His  great  v/ork  in 

i 

I  li-ngland  in  1725,  when  John  Wesley  was  ordained,  or  in  1729, 

I  when  the  Holy  Club  was  founded  at  Oxford?    Or  was  it  not  until 

^Journal,  VI,  p.  209 
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1738,  as  the  man  who  became  G-od's  instrumsnt  for  His  great  work 
says,  that  the  work  began?    Did  it  begin  then  because  a  man  had 
a  mystical  experience,  or  because  a  man's  strangely -warmed 
heart  had  so  radically  changed  his  life  and  work  that  he  ever 
afterwards  datsd  his  effectiveness  as  a  preacher  from  the  fire 
which  had  caused  the  warming?    The  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  the  work  started  in  1738  because  V/esley  was  converted  in 
that  year,  rather  than  in  1725. 

Although  V/esley '  s  Journal  is  an  intimate,  personal  record, 
the  great  mass  of  his  letters  (for  Wesley  was  a  tireless  letter 
writer)  contains  more  references  to  his  religious  experience 
than  the  Journal  aoes.     The  explanation  for  this  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Wesley  felt  no  constraint  in  his  diary  to  justify 
his  actions.     He  may,  however ,.  have  felt  required  to  explain 
his  actions  to  those  who  might  question  them  or  be  helped  by 
an  account  of  his  own  personal  experience. 

That  Wesley  did  not  feel  a  sense  of  spiritual  serenity, 

which  he  should  have  had  if  he  had  been  converted  in  1725, 

before  May  24,  1738,  is  shown  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on 

the  morning  of  that  day,  in  which  he  confesses 

"that  I, too,  deserve  nothing  but  wrath,  being 
full  of  abominations,  and  having  no  good  thing  in 
me  to  atone  for  them  or  to  remove  the  wrath  of  G-od.. 
0,  let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  words,  as  if  we 
had  already  attained  this  faith.     By  its  fruits 
we  shall  know.     Do  we  already  feel  'peace  with  G-od* 
and  'joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost?'  Does  'His  Spirit  bear 

witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 

of  God'?    Alasi  with  mine  He  does  not."  6 

^Letters.  I.  p.  245 
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On  July  7,  1738,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Samuel,  John 

wrote  from  Germany: 

"0  how  high  and  holy  a  thing  Christianity  is! 
And  how  widely  distant  from  that  (I  know  not  what) 
which  is  so  called,  though  it  neither  purifies  the 
heart  nor  renews  the  life  after  the  image  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer."  7 

Without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  letter,  this  statement  may 

be  taken  to  mean  that  Wesley  here  is  referring  to  his  own 

condition  before  May  24,  1738,  a  condition  which  he  had  long 

considered  Christian,  only  to  find  that  it  was  far  removed 

from  real  Christianity.     Again,  on  October  30,  1738,  V/esley 

wrote  another  letter  to  Samuel,  which  stated  specifically 

that  John  considered  himself  not  a  Christian  before  May  24th; 

"With  regard  to  my  own  character,  and  ray 
doctrine  likewise,  I  shall  answer  you  very  plain- 
ly.    By  a  Christian  I  mean  one  who  so  believes  in 
Christ  as  that  sin  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him; 
and  in  this  obvious  sense  of  the  v;ord  I  was  not  a 
Christian  till  May  the  24th  last  past.     For  till 
then  sin  had  the  dominion  over  me,  although  I 
fought  with  it  continually;  but  surely  then,  from 
that  time  to  this  it  hath  not,  such  is  the  free 
grace  of  G-od  in  Christ."  8 

Writing  to  James  Hervey,  in  a  letter  dated  March  20,  1739, 

which  is  an  evident  answer  to  some  kind  of  accusation,  Wesley 

frankly  admits  that 

"l  told  all  In  our  ship,  all  at  Savannah,  all 
at  Frederica,  and  thsit  over  and  over,  in  express 
terras,, 'I  am  not  a  Christian;  I  only  follow  after, 
if  haply  I  may  attain  iti"  9 

There  is  an  implied  contrast  here  between  faith  and  the  con- 
7 
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teraplation  of  one*s  own  works.    It  was  to  the  conteraplation^of 
his  own  works  that  Wesley's  mother  had  urged  him,  while  he  was 
at  Oxford*     He  had  proceeded  to  devote  himself  to  that  ideal, 
from  1725  to  1737,  hut  it  had  not  brought  the  sense  of  having 
been  saved.    Wesley  was  seeking  to  be  a  good  Christian  by  con- 
templating his  own  works,  only  to  find  that  he  was  a  failure  as 
a  Christian.     But,  in  1738,- he  change  radically  from  an  emphasii 
upon  the  contemplation  of  his  own  good  works  to  an  emphasis  upon 
the  grace  of  G-od,  given  freely,  by  which  men  are  really  saved, 
and  are  enabled  to  attain  to  true  Christianity.     In  America 
Wesley  had  sought  by  works  to  save  his  soul,  but  he  did  not 
feel  the  assurance  of  salvation  until  he  placed  his  emphasis 
upon  faith  alone. 

Samuel  Wesley,  older  brother  of  John  and  a  clergyman  in  the 
Church  of  ii^ngland,  was  unwilling,  as  John  had  been  prior  to  his 
meeting  with  Peter  Boehler,  to  admit  that  justification  might 
be  an  instantaneous  act.  The  two  brothers  exchanged  letters  on 
the  subject.     John  made  the  following  statement,   in  a  letter  to 
Samuel,  on  April  4,  1739: 

"l  have  seen,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen,  very 
many  persons  changed  in  a  moment  from  the  spirit 
of  horror,  fear,  and  despair  to  the  spirit  of  hope, 
joy,  peace,  and  from  sinful  desires  (till  then 
reigning  over  them)  to  a  pure  desire  of  doing  the 
will  of  ^od."  10 

It  is  rather  difficult,  in  view  of  the  other  evidence  on  the 

subject,  to  keep  from  viewing  this  passage  as  autobiographical* 
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John  Wesley  himself  had  been  changed  in  a  moment  from  the  spirii 
of  horror,  fear,  and  despair  to  the  spirit  of  hope,   Joy,  peace, 
and  from  sinful  desires,  till  then  reigning  over  him,  to  a  pure 
desire  of  doing  the  will  of  G-od»     That  event  took  place  on  May 
24,  1738. 

In  September,  17^5,  a  man  known  as  "John  Smith"  wrote  a 
letter  to  John  Wesley,  attacking  his  views  concerning  the  in- 
stantaneous element  of  saving  faith,     "Lesley's  answer  is  long 
and  complete,  but  the  most  interesting  portion  in  regard  to 
the  question  here  at  issue  is  that  which  states: 

"...but  this  I  say  -  that,  in  my  general  tenor 
of  preaching,   I  teach  nothing  as  to  the  substance 
of  religion  more  singular  than  the  love  of  God  and 
man;  and  it  was  for  preaching  this  very  doctrine 
(before  I  preached  or  knev»  salvation  by  faith)  that 
several  of  the  clergy  forbade  me  their  pulpits."  11 

The  section  of  this  passage  which  concerns  us  most  vitally  is 
that  interpolated  phrase:  "before  I  preached  or  knev;  salvation 
by  faith."     I'he  fact  that  *'»esley  states  that  he  preached  sal- 
vation by  faith  before  he  knew  it  is  interesting.     It  is  in 
line,  however,  with  the  facts  that  Wesley  preached  the  doctrine 
on  March  6,  1738,  but  that  he  did  not  know  it  experientially 
until  May  24,  1738.     It  is  well  knov/n  that  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  first  entered  Wesley's  preaching  in 
1738.     It  is  not  as  generally  accepted  that  a  conversion  was 
the  result  of  that  entrance,     l^he  v/eight  of  the  argument,  how- 
ever,would  seem  to  bear  out  the  latter  contention. 

11 

Letters.  II,  p.  49 

Another  letter  to  this  same  "John  Smith"  contains  this 
statement : 

"..for  it  is  true  that,  from  May  24,  1738, 
'wherever  I  was  desired  to  preach,  salvation 
by  faith  was  my  only  theme  12 

Wesley  had  preached  from  other  themes  before  May  24,  1738,  but 

I   the  results  of  such  preaching  had  been  negligible  bjecause  of 

j 

the  divided  inner  condition  of  the  preacher.     On  that  date, 
I   Wesley  discarded  all  other  themes  than  Justification  by  Faith, 
and  was  enabled  to  center  his  life  around  one  principle.  -i-'his 
is  what  conversion  has  always  done  for  people,  taken  divided, 
unhappy  souls,  and  made  of  them  unified  spirits,  once  more  ad- 
justed to  the  universe. 

In  June  1746,  Wesley  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Church, 
Vicar  of  Battersea  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  attempting  to 
explain  the  principles  for  v/hich  the  Methodists  stood.  In 
this  letter,  Wesley  recorded  the  entire  history  of  his  personal 
pilgrimage  of  faith: 

"(1)     From  the  year  1725  to  1729  I  preached 
much,  but  saw  no  fruit  of  my  labour.     Indeed,  it 
could  not  be  that  I  should;  for  I  neither  laid 
the  foundation  of  repentance  nor  of  believing  the 
Gospel;  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  to  whom  I 
preached  were  believers  and  that  many  of  them 
'needed  no  repentance'.     (2)  From  the  year  1729 
to  1734,  laying  a  deeper  foundation  of  repentance, 
I  sav/  a  little  fruit,.    But  it  was  only  a  little; 
§.nd  no  wonder;  for  I  did  not  preach  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  covenant.     (3)  From  1734  to  1738, 
speaking  more  of  faith  in  Glirist,  I  saw  more 
fruit  of  my  preaching  and  visiting  from  house 
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to  house  than  ever  I  had  done  before;  though 
I  know  not  if  any  of  those  who  v/ere  outwardly 
reformed  were  inv/ardly  and  thoroughly  conver- 
ted to  God.   (4)  From  1739  to  this  time,- 
speaking  continually  of  Jesus  Christ;  laying 
Him  only  for  the  foundation  of  the  whole  buil- 
ding, making  Hira  all  in  all,  the  first  and  the 
last;  preaching  only  on  this  plan,    'The  King- 
dom of  G-od  is  at  hand,  repent  ye,  and  believe 
the  Gospel,  '  -  the  'word  of  G-od  ran"  as  fire 
among  the  stubble:  it   'was  glorified'  more  and 
more;  multitudes  crying  out,    'what  must  v/e  do 
to  be  saved?'  and  afterwards  witnessing,  '3y 
grace  vie  are  saved  through  faith,'"  13 

There  was  a  definite  progress  in  Wesley's  religious  development 

from  1725  on.     But  the  change  from  1738  "to  this  time"  was 

greater  than  the  change  in  any  other  of  the  periods  mentioned, 

so  much  greater  than  they  cannot  be  compared  to  it.  Before 

1738  there  v/as  no  certainty  observable  in  V/esley's  preaching; 

after  1738  there  was  a  surety  which  does  not  admit  of  doubt 

as  to  its  significance. 

In  December  1751,  Wesley  began  an  answer  to  Dr.  Lavington, 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  v^ho  had  compared  Methodism  to  Popery. 

Lavington  had  made  extensive  use  of  quotations  from  Wesley's 

own  writings,  in  many  cases  taking  them  from  their  contexts 

and  misrepresenting  the  intended  meaning.     Among  other  things, 

he  had  quoted  the  following  statement: 

"The  second  passage  (written  January  24, 
1738)  is  this:   'In  a  storm  I  think.  What  if 
the  Gospel  be  not  true?    Then  thou  art  of  all 
men  most  foolish.     For  what  hast  thou  given 
thy  goods,  thy  life,     For  what  art  thou  wan- 
dering over  the  face  of  the  earth?  -  a  dream,  a 
cunningly  devised  fable?'"  14 

13 
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To  this  Y/esley  answered:  "l  am  here  describing  the  thoughts 

which  passed  through  ray  mind  when  I  was  confessedly  an  unbe- 
15 

liever."      This  statement  would  be  seem  to  oe  evidence  tiiat 

Wesley  did  consider  himself  an  unbeliever  before  1738.  In 

view  of  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  quoted  statement  is  given 

by  Wesley,  it  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  fact  that,  after 

January  1738,   some  ch-inge  was  wrought  in  his  life  which  changed 

him  from  an  unbeliever  to  a  believer.     Dr.  Lavington  furbher 

quotes  from  Wesley's  writings: 

"St.  Paul  tells  us  the   *fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,   joy,  peace,  longsuf f ering,  gentleness, 
meekness,  temperance.'     Now,  although  by  the 
grace  of  G-od  in  Christ  I  find  a  measure  of  some 
of  these  things  in  myself  -  namely, of  peace, 
longsuf faring,  gentleness,  meekness,  temperance, 
yet  others  I  find  not.     I  cannot  find  in  myself 
the  love  of  God  or  of  Christ.     Yea, at  this 
moment  (October  14,  1738)  I  feel  no  more  love 
to  him  than  one  I  had  never  heard  of.'" 16 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above-quoted  statement  was  made 
in  October,  1738,  after  the  experience  of  May  24,  it  might  con- 
ceivably be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Vu'esley  was  not  alto- 
gether sure  that  what  he  had  undergone  at  that  time  had  really 
been  a  conversion.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Wesley  would 
1  have  no  more  questions  in  his  mind,  after  his  conversion.  He 
'  did  have  questionings  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     But  those 
questionings  are  natural  for  Wesley.     It  is  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  the  highest  level  of  one's  religious  experience 
at  all  times.     There  are  peaks  and  valleys  in  religious  exper- 

15 
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ience  Just  as  in  other  kinds  of  experience.     But  none  of  Wesley 

doubts  ever  minimized  the  efficacy  of  the  conversion  v/hich  he 

experienced  in  1738.       In  regard  to  the  sweeping  claims  which 

Lavington  had  made  in  his  attack,  Wesley  answered: 

"Sir,  I  do  not  tell  you  or  any  man  else  that 
'I  cannot  now  find  the  love  of  God  in  myself'; 
or  that  now,  in  the  year  1751,  I  rarely  feel  more 
than  a  cold  attention  in  the  Holy  Communion;  so 
that  your  whole  argument  built  on  this  supposition 
falls  to  the  ground  at  once."  17 

In  his  early  preparation  and  ministry,  Wesley  was  greatly 
influenced  by  William  Law.     While  at  Oxford,  having  read  some 
of  Law's  writings,  Wesley  made  the  acquaintance  of  Law,  and 
through  him  was  led  to  an  investigation  of  mysticism.  This 
took  place  while  Wesley  v/as  in  his  early  thirties,  before  his 
emancipation  from  mysticism,  of  the  solitary  type,  had  taken 
place.    Wesley  always  admitted  an  indebtedness  to  Law,  but, 
in  1756,  was  opposing  his  doctrines  as  energetically  as  he  had 
once  favored  them.     So  strong  was  this  opposition  at  that  time, 
that  Wesley  "wrote  a  letter  to  Law,  which  is  dated  in  January 
1756.     V/esley  was  considering  the  question  of  how  Law's  later 
books  v/ould  affect  the  Methodist  people.     Hence  this  'well- 

la 

meant  if  not  very  judicious  attempt  to  counteract  the  evil.' 

In  the  course  of  this  letter  one  finds  this  statement: 

"So  in  your  judgment  saving  fsith  is  'a  desire 
of  coming  to  God  or  of  being  one  with  Christ.'  I 
know  the  coiitrary  from  experience.     I  had  this  de- 
sire many  years  before  I  even  knew  what  saving  faith 
was."  19 


^Letters,  III,  p.  309 
^Qlbid.,  p.  332 
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Here,  if  one  may  read  between  the  lines,  one  finds  that,  from 
1725  to  1738,  Wesley  desired  to  come  to  God,  out  did  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  When  he  did  learn  the  proper  way,;  through 
the  way  of  faith  alone,  he  experienced  a  very  definite  change 
in  his  life  and  ministry.  He  tried  the  way  of  solitary  reli- 
gion, only  to  find  it  unsatisfying.  Through  Peter  Boehler  he 
was  persuaded  to  try  a  new  way,  which  led  him  to  the  goal  which 
he  was  seeking, and  had  been  seeking  for  thirteen  years. 

In  April, 1765,  Wesley  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  John  Erskine 
who  had  Just  republished  the  Eleven  Letters  from  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Hervey  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley. ,a  volume  which  Wesley 
felt  required  to  answer.     In  this  letter  of  rebuttal,  Wesley 
Justified  his  doctrinal  standards,  and  made  the  following  state 
ment : 

"Meanwhile,  in  the  main  point  (Justification 
by  Faith)  I  have  not  wavered  a  moment  for  these 
seven-and- twenty  years."  20 

Wesley's  conversion  cannot  be  separated  from  the  doctrine  of 

Justification  by  Faith.     Therefore,  every  reference  to  that 

doctrine  is  inseparably  connected  v^ith  the  conversion-experiencj^ 

and  the  change  which  was  wrought  by  it  in  Wesley's  life. 

Seven-and-twenty  years  would  set  the  date  of  the  discovery 

of  the  "main  point"  of  Wesley's  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 

year  1738.     The  preaching  of  Justification  by  Faith  goes  back 

to  the  time  when  Wesley  underv/ent  a  radical  change  in  belief 
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and  practice.     One  month  after  writing  the  above  letter,  Wesley 

wrote  another,   in  which  he  reiterated  the  main  emphases  in  his 

teaching  in  regard  to  Justification  by  Faith:     "l  think  on 

Justification  by  Faith  just  as  I  have  done  anytime  these  seven- 

21 

and- twenty  years,  and  just  as  Mr.  Calvin  does."       It  is  at 

least  unusual  that  Wesley  should  continue  to  refer  to  1738 

unless  it  v/as  epoch-making  in  his  estimation. 

In  his  book  John  Wesley  and  Modern  Rf^ligion,  Umphrey  Lee 

makes  a  great  deal  of  a  letter  which  John  Wesley  v/rote  to  his 

brother  Charles,  in  June  1766: 

"in  one  of  my  last  I  was  saying  I  do  not  feel 
the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  me;  nor  can  I  believe 
it  does.    And  yet  (this  is  the  mystery) (I  do  not 
love  G-od.     I  never  did.)     Therefore  (I  never)  be- 
lieved in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word.  There- 
fore (I  am  only  an)  honest  heathen,  a  proselyte 
of  the  Temple,  one  of   'Those  that  fear  God.'  And 
yet  to  be  so  employed  of  Godi     and  so  hedged  in 
that  I  can  neither  get  forward  nor  backward I 
Surely  there  never  v/as  such  an  instance  before, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world!     If  I  (ever 
have  had)  that  faith,  it  would  not  be  so  strange. 
But  (I  never  had  any)  other  evidence  of  the 
eternal  or  invisible  works  than  (I  have)  now; 
and  that  is  (none  at  all) ,  unless  such  as  fairly 
shines  from  reason's  glimmering  ray.     (I  have 
no)direct  witness,  I  do  not  say  that  (I  am  a 
child  of  God),  but  of  anything  invisible  or 
eternal.    And  yet  I  dare  not  preach  otherv/ise 
than  I  do,  either  concerning  faith,  or  love, 
or  justification  or  perfection.     And  yet  I 
find  rather  an  increase  than  a  decrease  of 
zeal  for  the  whole  work  of  God,  and  every 
part  of  it.     I  am  'borne  along'  I  know  not 
how,  that  I  can't  stand  still.     I  want  all 
the  v/orld  to  come  to  Him  that  I  know  not. 
Neither  am  I  impelled  to  this  by  fear  of  any 
kind.     I  have  no  more  fear  than  love.  Or  if 
I  have  (any  fear,   it  is  not  that  of  falling) 
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into  hell  but  of  falling  into  nothing. 

"l  hope  you  are  v/lth  Billy  Evans.  If 
there  is  an  Israelite  indeed,  I  think  he 
is  one.     0  insist  everywhere  on  full  re- 
demption, receivable  by  faith  alone!  Con- 
sequently to  be  looked  for  now.  You  are 
made,  as  it  were,  for  this  very  thing. 
Just  here  you  are  in  your  element.  In 
connexion  I  beat  you;  but  in  strong, 
pointed  sentences  you  ueat  me.     Go  on  in 
your  own  way,  what  G-od  has  peculiarly 
called  you  to.     Press  the  instantaneous 
blessing:  then  I  shall  have  more  time  for 
my  peculiar  calling,  enforcing  the  gradual 
work."   (The  Italics  are  Wesley's)  22 

If  this  letter  is  to  be  taken  literally,  one  might  well 
question  whether  it  does  not  tear  down  any  case  which  might  be 
built  up  for  an  evangelical  interpretation  of  John  Wesley's 
conversion-experience  of  1738.     But  it  cannot  be  accepted  at 
face  value.     It  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
torical and  chronological  setting  in  which  it  belongs.     In  the 
early  years  of  the  decade  which  began  with  1760  there  had  been 
a  sudden  outburst  of  claims  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  love, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Otley.     Many  people  claimed  to  have  sudden- 
ly passed  from  a  state  of  justification  to  a  state  of  entire 
sanctif ication,  or  perfect  holiness.     Thus  Wesley,  at  the 
height  of  his  preaching  on  justification  by  faith,  found  him- 
self confronted  by  some  of  his  own  followers  who  claimed  to 
have  reached  the  goal  of  the  Christian  life.     The  attitude 
which  Wesley  took  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon  was  a  perfectly 
sane  one.     He  took  his  responsibilities  very  keenly,  but  he  was 
perfectly  aware  of  his  limitations.    As  he  told  Charles,   in  the 

22 
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letter,  Ills  gift  was  not  that  of  inspiring  people,  primarily; 

it  was,  rather,  an  administrative  gift,  that  of  supervising 

the  work  of  the  Methodist  societies,  the  gradual  work  of 

drawing  together  the  loose  ends  of  organization,  in  order  that 

it  might  work  smoothly.     To  Charles  belonged  the  ability  to  use 

strong,  pointed  sentences;  John  was  the  administrator. 

The  letter  does  have  its  overtones  of  despair.     Bat  it  is 

not  to  be  suspected  that  Wesley  was  the  only  religious  leader 

who  ever  felt  the  pangs  of  uncertainty,  even  after  conversion. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  taken  as  normative,  either  at  this 

stage  in  Wesley's  life  or  subsequently.     In  the  9th  chapter  of 

the  first  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  states: 

"But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection:  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  casta- 
way." 23 

Wesley  felt  his  responsibilities  so  keenly  that  he  could  echo 

the  Apostle  by  saying:  "..and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  if,  while 

24 

I  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  Here, 
then,  is  the  significance  of  this  letter  to  Charles  in  1766: 
Wesley  felt  keenly  his  failure  to  achieve  what  some  of  his 
followers  seemed  already  to  achieved.  By  denying  that  he  had 
ever  loved  God,  Wesley  was  simply  refusing  to  put  an  extreme 
meaning  on  the  term  love,  as  some  of  his  followers  had  done. 
He  had,  and  did,  love  G-od,  as  his  whole  life  testifies.  But 


^•^The  Holy  Bible.  Authorized  King  James  Version 
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he  had  not  then,  and  never  claimed  to  have,  achieved  perfect 

love,  which  was  the  kind  so  many  people  were  claiming  to  have 

at  that  particular  period.    Umphrey  Lee  places  too  extreme  a 

meaning  on  the  word  love,  in  his  exposition  of  the  letter. 

Much  more  consistent  with  Wesley's  typical  attitude  toward 

1738  is  a  letter  v/ritten  to  the  Heverend  Mr.  Plenderlieth,  in 

May  1768.     In  it  he  declares: 

"Since  I  believed  justification  by  faith, 
which  I  have  done  upwards  of  thirty  years,  I 
have  consistently  maintained  that  we  are  par- 
doned and  accepted  wholly  and  solely  for  the 
sake  of  what  Christ  hath  both  done  and  suffer- 
ed for  us."  25 

"Upwards  of  thirty  years"  in  this  case,  would  set  the  date  at 
about  1738,  another  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  Wesley  to 
an  evangelical  interpretation  of  ais  strangely-warmed  heart. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Selina,  a  lady  of  much  wealth 
and  high  social  position,  was  attracted  to  the  Methodist  move- 
ment very  early  in  its  development,  and  her  patronage  gave  it 
much  of  the  support  which  it  received  among  the  upper  classes 
in  its  early  years.     She  built  a  chapel  on  her  estate  for  the 
use  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  and  the  Wesleys,  as  well  as 
George  Whitefield,  preached  there.     In  later  years,  the 
Countess  sympathized  with  Whitefield  in  his  disagreement  with 
Wesley,  and  together  they  founded  the  Lady  Huntingdon  Connex- 
ion.     Unlike  Whitefield,  who  shrank  from  becoming  involved  in 
any  arguments  with  Wesley,  Lady  Huntingdon  let  few  opportunitie 
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to  debate  with  Wesley  pass..    The  two  conducted  a  correspondence 

for  many  years,  Wesley  conducting  his  part  with  great  fairness 

and  lack  of  bitterness.     In  answer  to  a  letter  from  her  in  1771 

Wesley  wrote: 

"My  dear  Lady,  -  Many  years  since,  I  saw  that 
'without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord'.  I 
began  following  after  it,  and  inciting  all  with 
whom  I  had  any  intercourse  to  do  the  same.  Ten 
years  after,  God  gave  me  a  clearer  viev/  than  I 
had  before  of  the  way  how  to  attain  this  -  namely, 
by  faith  in  the  son  of  God.     And  immediately  I 
declared  to  all,   'We  are  saved  from  sin,  we  are 
made  holy,  by  faith'.  This  I  testified  in  private, 
in  public,  in  print;  and  God  confirmed  it  by  a 
thousand  witnesses,  I  have  continued  to  declare 
this  for  above  thirty  years,  and  God  hath  con- 
tinued to  confirm  the  word  of  His  grace.  But 
during  this  time  wellnigh  all  the  religious 
world  hath  set  themselves  in  array  against  me, 
and  among  the  rest  many  of  my  own  children, 
following  the  example  of  one  of  my  eldest  sons, 
Mr.  Y/hitefield.     Their  general  cry  has  been,  'He 
is  unsound  in  the  faith;  he  preaches  another 
gospel! '     I  answer.  Whether  it  be  the  same  which 
they  preach  or  not,  it  is  the  same  which  I  have 
preacned  for  above  thirty  years.     This  may 
easily  appear  from  what  I  have  published  during 
that  whole  time.  I  instance  only  in  tliree  ser- 
mons: that  on  Salvation  by  r'aith,  printed  in 
the  year  1738;  that  on  the  Lord  our  Righteous- - 
ness,  prii.ted  a  few  years  since;  and  that  on 
Mr.  Whitefield's  funeral,  printed  only  some 
months  ago."  26 

If  one  analyzes  this  letter,  one  finds  that  it  falls  into  dis- 
tinct periods.    Many  years  since,  when  Wesley  saw  that  "without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord",  would  naturally  be  traced 
back  to  1729,  when  the  Holy  Club  was  organized,  when  holiness 
became  the  dominant  interest  of  John  Wesley.     At  that  time,  he 

26 
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began  seeking  for  holiness,  by  all  the  means  which  he  knew,  at 
the  same  time  exhorting  others  to  do  the  same.     For  ten  years, 
or  thereabouts  he  pursued  this  search,  until  at  the  end  of  that 
period  God  gave  him  a  clearer  vision  than  he  had  ever  had  of 
how  that  holiness  was  to  be  attained.     He  had  exhausted  the 
methods  of  the  Mystics,  the  way  of  contemplation  of  his  ov/n 
good  works,  the  way  of  preaching,  both  to  the  people  at  Wroote 
and  in  Georgia,  but  he  missed  the  right  way  during  the  whole 
time.     But,   in  1738,  a  light  broke  in  upon  him,  in  a  conversion, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  holiness  could  possibly  be  attained 
was  by  faith  in  the  son  of  God.     He  might  have  gone  on  seeking 
all  his  life,  had  he  not  come  in  contact  with  Peter  Boehler,  or 
someone  else, who  showed  him  that  he  needed  a  great  change  in  his 
life  and  outlook  before  he  could  reach  his  goal.     It  was  througl:: 
a  conversion,  which  made  a  changed  man  of  V/esley,that  he  ob- 
tained satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  Giiristian  life. 

In  1763  Thomas  Rutherford,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Garabridp;e,  and  later  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  published  Four 
Charp;es  to  the  ClerpLY  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex,  the  first 

three  of  which  are  directed  against  the  Methodists.     The  work 

did  not  come  to  Wesley's  attention  until  five  years  after  they 

were  published, so  that  his  raply  to  the  charges  is  dated,  March 

28,  1768.     Among  other  things,  Wesley  asserts: 

"You  charge  me  likewise,  and  that  more  than 
once  or  tv/ice,  with  maintaining  contradictions. 
I  answer:   (1)  If  all  my  sentiments  were  compared 
together,  from  the  year  1725  to  1768,  there 
would  be  truth  in  the  charge;  for  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  period  I  have  relinquished  several 
of  my  former  sentiments.     (2)  During  these  last 
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thirty  years  I  may  have  varied  in  some  of  my 
sentiments  or  expressions  without  observing 
it..   (4)  It  is  not  strange  if  among  these  in- 
accurate expressions  there  are  some  seeming 
contradictions,  especially  considering  I  was 
answering  so  many  different  objectors,  fre- 
quently attacking  me  at  once,  and  one  pushing 
this  way,  another  that,  v;ith  all  the  violence 
they  were  able.     Nevertheless  (5)  I  believe 
there  will  be  found  few  if  any  real  contra- 
dictions in  what  I  have  published  for  near 
thirty  years."  27 

Wesley  aarnits  that  if  one  were  to  examine  systematically  all 

I  his  sentiments  from  1725  to  1768,  one  might  conceivably  find 

i  some  contradictions.  He  had  several  sentiments  in  the  first 

i 

I  years  of  that  period  v/hich  he  relinquished  later.    One  of  these 

■  sentiments,  no  doubt,  v/as  that  one  could  earn  salvation  by  one's; 

I  own  efforts.    But  Wesley  also  says  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 

i  real  contradictions  in  what  he  had  published  for  near  thirty 

I 

I  years.     The  fir^t  years  of  the  period,  from  1725  to  1738  were 

i  marked  by  certain  beliefs,  which  were  discarded  from  1738  to 


1768.     That  would  include:>the  "near  thirty  years."     The  views 


of  the  latter  period  were  brought  into  his  life  in  such  a 
strong  way,  by  a  real  conversion,  that  they  became  the  theme 
of  the  rest  of  his  life  thereafter.     In  1738  a  unifying  ele- 
ment entered  Wesley's  life  which  gave  a  certain  unity  to  all 
that  he  preached  and  taught  thereafter.     That  element,  which 
entered  his  life  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,    on  May  24, 
1738,  was  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 

In  January,  1787,   in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
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one  of  his  preachers,  concerning  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 

G-ospel,  vVesley  wrote:  "There  is  no  one  point  in  all  the  -^ible 

concerning  which  I  have  said  more  or  v/ritten  more  for  almost 

28 

these  fifty  years  than  faith."     "Almost  these  fifty  years" 
would  place  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  pregiching,  and 
the  understanding  of  faith  in  Wesley's  life,  almost  exactly 
back  to  1738. 

Even  after  Wesley  had  been  preaching  the  possibility,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  the  new  birth,  there  still  remained  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Methodists,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  Englancji 
who  were  not  exactly  clear  what  it  involved.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  read  in  a  letter  which  Y/esley  wrote  to 
James  Barry,  September  26,  1787:  "I  do  not  wonder  that  Dr. 
Walter  is  not  clear  v;ith  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New 

29 

Birth.     Neither  v/as  I  when  I  had  been  in  orders  many  years." 
Many  years,   in  this  case,  may  v;ell  mean  the  period  of  time  be- 
tween 1725,  when  Wesley  entered  upon  orders,  and  1738,  when  he 
discovered,  throup^h  personal  experience,  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Birth.     From  1738  to  the  time  the  letter  was  v/ritten,  the 
assumption  is  pl8.in  that  Wesley  did  understand  and  preach  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  Birth.     Thus  we  have  another  glimpse  of 
May  24,  1738,  which  runs  like  a  golden  tliread  through  Wesley's 
life  and  work. 

On  July  6,  1798,  Wesley  wrote  a  letter  to  Arthur  Keane, 
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which  concludes:  "I  stand  where  I  have  stood  these  fifty  years. 

Later  the  sarae  year,  he  wrote:  "My  understanding  is  as  clear 

31 

as  it  has  been  these  fifty  years."     In  October,  1789,  one 
reads : 

"I  defy  any  man  living  to  prove  that  I  have 
contradicted  myself  at  all  in  any  of  the  v;ri tings 
which  I  have  published  from  the  year  1738  to  the 
year  1788."  32 

Here  again  Wesley  refers  to  the  year  1738,  as  if  to  say  that 

something  happened  then  to  give  him  unity  in  all  that  he  did 

thereafter.     In  1790,  this  statement  is  found: 

"l  have  been  uniform  both  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline for  above  these  fifty  years,  and  it  is  a 
little  too  late  for  me  to  turn  into  a  new  path 
now  I  am  gray-headed."  33 

All  of  these  references  are  back  to  the  year  1738,  either 

exactly  or  approximately.     It  is  no  accident  that  this  is  so, 

nor  can  the  references  be  dismissed,  as  Umphrey  Lee  did,  with 

the  appelation  "mythical  chronology",  as  though  any  attempt  to 

make  them  refer  to  1738  v/ould  be  performing  a  mythical  feat. 

^here  is  nothing  mythical  about  the  references  of  John  7/esley 

to  1738,  nor  can  they  be  lightly  dismissed.     They  are  all  real, 

and  they  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  very  important 

event  took  place  in  1738,  so  important  that  it  changed  Wesley's 

life. 

In  addition  to  the  references  found  in  the  Journal  and  the 

^^Letters,  VIII,  p.  152 
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Letters,  one  may  examine  the  published  Sermons  of  Wesley  with 
profit  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  experience  of  1738. 
On  April  22,  1738,  on  one  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Peter 
Boehler,  V/esley  had  discussed  with  the  Moravian  the  fruits  of 
living  faith.     In  the  course  of  the  conversion,  Boehler,  in 
describing  such  fruits, used  the  phrase  "The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  v/e  are  the  children  of 
9-od."     Wesley  probably  was  acquainted  v/ith  the  phrase  before, 
but  a  very  definite  connection  mo.y  be  found  in  the  uce  of  it 
by  Boehler  at  a  spiritual  crisis  in  the  life  of  Wesley,  and 
the  fact  that  V/esley  himself  used  it,   in  a  personal  application 
in  a  sermon  preached  on  April  4,  1767.     In  this  sermon,  en- 
titled "Witness  of  the  Spirit",  one  finds: 

"The  Spirit  itself  bors  witness  to  my  spirit, 
that  I  was  a  child  of  G-od,  gave  me  evidence 
hereof,  and  I  immediately  cried,    'Abba,  Father  I ' 
And  this  I  did,   (and  so  did  you,)  before  I  re- 
flected on,  or  v/as  conscious  of,  any  fruit  of 
the  Spirit."  34 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  1788,  called  "On  Faith",  Wesley 
states : 

"indeed  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
preachers,  commonly  called  Methodists,  began 
to  preach  that  gr^nd  scriptural  doctrine,  sal- 
vation by  faith,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
apprized  of  the  difference  between  a  servant 
and  a  child  of  God."  35 

Yet,  at  that  time  (fifty  years  previous  to  178S),  the  leader  of 

the  leader  of  the  Methodists  knew  the  difference  between  the 

■^^John  V/esley,  Sermons  Preached  on  Several  Occasions,  volume 
I,  p.  96.     Referred  to  hereafter  as  Sermons. 
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two  states  because  he  had  just  experienced  the  more  advanced 

stage,  brousiit  about  through  a  conversion  from  the  faith  of  a 

servant  to  the  faith  of  a  son.     This  was  the  reason,  no  doubt, 

that  the  preachers,  commonly  called  Methodists,  began  to  preach 

that  particular  doctrine:  Their  leader  had  just  experienced  the 

satisfaction  which  a  full  acceptance  of  it  gave,  and,  as  a 

result,  could  not  refrain  from  preaching  it. 

In  the  same  year,  that  he  preached  the  sermon  "On  Faith", 

1788,  Wesley  preached  another  sermon,  entitled:  "On  God's  Vine- 
it 

yard  ,  in  which  he  states: 

"Two  young  clergymen,  not  very  remarkable 
anyway,  of  middle  age,  having  a  tolerable 
measure  of  health,  though  weak  rather  than 
strong,  bega?i,  about  fifty  vears  ago,  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance.  36 

They  began  in  that  year  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  whereas 

before  that  date  they  had  been  so  engrossed  in  their  ov;n 

search  for  salvation  that  they  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the 

salvation  of  others.     They  did  not  have  time  to  do  this  until 

^  they  attained  a  state  of  repentance  themselves,  after  which 

they  could  impress  the  necessity  of  it  upon  others.     They  could 

hardly  have  been  able  to  advise  others  to  repent  as  long  as 

they  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  their  spiritual  condition. 

•^ut  as  soon  as  they  became  converted,  and  felt  that  their  sins 

had  been  forgiven,  they  began  to  relate  the  good  news  to  others 

In  1790,  Wesley  preached  a  sermon  entitled:  "The  Wedding 

36 
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Garment",  in  which  he  said: 

"Only  about  fifty  years  ago,  I  had  a  clearer 
view  than  before,  of  justification  by  faith;  and 
in  this,  from  that  very  hour  I  never  varied,  no, 
not  a  hair's  breadth."  37 

That  Wesley  never  considered  his  ordination  experience  of 
1725  as  his  conversion  is  amply  siiown  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  July  25,  1741.     In  that 
sermon,  which  v/as  his  swan-song  to  scholastic  theology,  and  in 
j  which  he  discharged  himself  for  any  blame  for  his  hearers  who 
1  persisted  in  their  distaste  for  his  new  emphasis,  Wesley  ma.de 

li  this  statement: 

j 

i  " I  did  go  thus  far  for  many  years,  as  many  of 

i  this  place  can  testify;  using  diligence  to  eschew 

i  all  evil,  and  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence; 

j  redeeming  the  time;  buying  up  every  opportunity  of 

j  doing  all  good  to  all  men;  constantly  and  carefully 

I  using  all  the  public  and  all  the  private  means  of 

j  grace ;endeavouring  after  a  steady  seriousness  of 

behaviour,  at  ail  tirae^,  and  in  all  places;  and, 
God  is  my  record,  before  whom  I  stand,  doing  all 
this  in  sincerity;  having  a  real  design  to  serve 
G-od;  a  hearty  desire  to  do  His  will  in  all  things; 
to  please  Him,  who  had  called  me  to   'fight  the  good 
fight',  and  to   'lay  hold  on  eternal  life.'     Yet  my 
own  conscience  beareth  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  all  this  time  I  was  but  almost  a  Christian."  38 

This  is  Wesley's  own  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  ordination 

and  his  steady  application  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of 

England,  had  made  no  change  in  his  life.     He  had  used  all  the 

opportunities  which  were  available  to  him  in  order  to  serve  God 

But,  until  May  24,  1738,  he  was  "but  almost  a  Christian". 
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'  All  his  efforts  to  serve  G-od,  however,  were  of  no  avail,  until, 
I   on  May  24,  1738,  Wesley  underv/ent  a  conversion,  which  showed 
I   him  v;hy  his  struggles  and  efforts  were  of  no  use.     It  showed 
!  him  that  he  had  been  depending  upon  his  own  works,  and  that  he 
would  never  find  peace  until  he  turned  about,  was  completely 
changed  in  his  emphasis,  so  that  he  could  approach  the  problem 
of  his  own  personal  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  others 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  gift  of  God,     A  faithful  observance 
of  all  the  requirements  of  the  Church  of  England  had  not  been 
enough  to  make  a  Christian  of  John  I'^esley.    A  conversion  from 
that  line  of  activity  to  another  entirely  different  line  was 
necessary.     That  conversion  took  place  on  May  24,  1738. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  supporters  of  the  1725  date  as 
John  Wesley's  conversion,  to  deny  that  Wesley  does  refer  to 
j    that  date  in  his  v;ritings.      There  are  only  four  of  these 

!    references,  however,  none  of  which  is  important  to  his  work. 

1 

j    One  of  these  is  found  in  the  sermon:  "On  Leaving  the  vVorld" , 

in  which  Wesley  states: 

"Iffhen  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  settled 
resolution,  to  be  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real 
Christian,   (being  then  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age),  my  acquaintances  were  as  ignorant  of 
^od  as  myself."  39 

There  is  no  reference  to  anything  resembling  a  conversion. 
Wesley  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  in  1725.     But  what  he  re- 
ceived at  that  time  was  merely  "a  resolution  to  be  not  a 
nominal,  but  a  real  Giiristian",  not  a  faith  which  he  needed  to 

"59 

-^^Serraons,  II,  p.  210 
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make  him  the  real  Christian  which  he  desired  to  be.    That  the 

ordination  experience  of  1725  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
version is  ^own  by  the  correspondence  which  John  Vv'esley  had 
with  his  mother  over  the  question  of  his  ordination.     At  that 
time  she  told  him:  "...happy  are  you  if  you  cherish  J;hose  dis- 
positions, and  now,  in  good  earnest,  resolve  to  make  religion 
the  business  of  your  life."     There  was  no  change  in  Wesley's 
life  in  1725,  no  discovery  of  a  new  unifying  principle  which 
would  enable  him  to  feel  a  superiority  over  other  men.  The 
resolution  to  become  a  good  Christian  was  present  in  1725,  but 
the  dynamic  which  enabled  Wesley  to  become  a  real,  happy 
Christian  did  not  come  until  the  conversion-experience  on 
May  24,  1738. 

There  are  in  V^eGley's  v;ri tings,  several  other  references 
to  the  year  1725, but  they  are  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
dating  some  conclusion  than  to  refer  to  the  ordination-exper- 
ience as  a  time  when  something  definite  and  significant  hap- 
pened in  Wesley's  religious  life.     His  ordination  was  in  line 
with  his  life  previous  to  it,  not  a  definite  change  from  his 

! 

past  beliefs.     The  year  1725  marked  the  beginning  of  Wesley's 
Christian  ministry,  but  not  the  beginning  of  his  deeper  reli- 
gious experience.     That  remained  for  the  year  1738.     In  October 
1735,   just  before  departing  for  G-eorgia,  the  statement  of 
Wesley  is  recorded,  that: 

"l  am  assured,  if  I  once  be  fully  converted 
myself,  he  will  then  employ  me  both  to  streng- 
then my  brethren  and  to  preach  His  name  to  the 
G-entiles,  that  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  may 

see  the  salvation  of  our  G-od." 

To  James  Hutton,  Wesley  wrote  in  April,  1733:  "This  thing  I 

do;  I  still  follow  after,  if  haply  I  may  attain  faith.  I  preach 

41 

it  to  ail,  that  at  length  I  may  feel  it."     And  one  month  later; 

"0  let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  words,  as  if  we  had  already 

42 

attained  this  faith." 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  foregoing  proofs, that  the  con- 
version-experience of  May  24,   1738,  was,  to  Wesley,  a  real  con- 
version, in  the  sense  that  it  marked  the  change  in  him  from  a 
man,  consciously  unhappy,  inferior, and  divide<^,  into  a  man, 
who  v/as  unified,  happy,  and  superior. 


4n 

Letters,  I,  p.  190 

^^Ihid. .  p.  238 
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CHAPTER  V 

REACTION  OF  WESLEY'S  COKTEIilPORARIES  TO  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  1738 

The  experience  of  May  24,  1738,  was  considered  a  conversion 
experience  by  John  Vl^esley.     Hs  recognized  that  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  life  which  had  changed  him  from  a  seeker 
after  salvation,  with  the  faith  of  a  servant,  to  a  child  of 
God,  with  the  faith  of  a  son.     In  Wesley's  mind,  this  v/as  a 
change  of  world-shaking  importance.     It  had  changed  h^s  mes- 
sage from  one  which  made  his  preaching  seem  "beating  trie  air", 
to  one  which  "ran  as  fire  tiirough  dry  stubble."     The  year  1738 
marked,  for  vVesley  himself,  the  occasion  of  a  far-reaching 
change  in  his  life. 

Wesley  was  not  the  only  person  who  noted  a  great  change  in 
his  life  and  message  from  1738  on.    Members  of  the  "Holy  Club", 
of  which  he  had  oeen  the  guiding  spirit  in  his  Oxford  days,  had 
noticed  a  difference  in  their  former  leader.     All  the  members 
of  the  Wesley  circle  were  much  perplexed,  and  a  fev/  of  them 
greatly  provoked  by  the  change  which  had  t^ken  place.  Charles 
Wesley  was  with  his  brother  on  April  25,  1738,  when  he  had 
preached  at  Mr.  Delaraotte's  house,  on  the  nature  and  fruits  of 
faith  which  he  had  learned  from  Peter  Soehler.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sermon,  Charles"was  very  angry,  and  told  me  I  did 


! 

I 


I 


Four  days  after  his  conversion,  on  l^ay  28,   1738,  V/esley 

stood  up  in  the  library  of  the  Hutton  home,  in  the  presence  of 

a  larf^e  number  of  people,  and  solemnly  asserted  that  "five  days 

before  (that  is,  as  late  as  May  23rd)  he  was  not  a  Christian", 

and  knew  it  as  surely  as  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  room.  The 

scene  is  described  by  Mrs.  Hutton,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Wesley 

John's  older  brother: 

"But  your  brother  John  seems  ..to  be  turned  a 
wild  enthusiast,  or  fanatic,  and,  to  our  very 
great  affliction,  is  drawing  our  two  children 
into  these  wild  notions  by  their  great  opinion 
of  Mr.  John's  sanctity  and  Judgment."  2 

She  implores  Samuel  to 

"confine  or  convert  Mr.  Jolm  when  he  is  with 
you.     ^''or  after  his  behaviour  on  Sunday,  May 
23,  when  you  hear  it,  you  will  think  him  a  not 
quite  right  man."  3 

j   Mrs.  Hutton  is  another  v/itness  to  the  fact  that  Jotm  l/Vesley  was 

i 

i   converted  on  May  24,  1733,  even  though  she  sometimes  confuses 

i 

details  in  her  account  of  events.     She  records  that 

! 

I  "Mr.  John  was  converted,  or  I  know  not  what, 

or  how,  but  made  a  Christian, on  May  25."  4 

Samuel  Wesley  evidently  agreed  with  Mrs.  Hutton  in  regard 

to  the  condition  of  his  brother  after  May  24,  for,  in  a  reply,. 

dated  June  17,  1738,  he  states: 

"in  the  meantime  I  heartily  pr^y  G-od  to  stop 
the  progress  of  this  lunacy. "5 


Journal.  I,  p.  456 
^Ibid. .  p.  480 

^Ibid. t 
"^Ibld. 
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i  It  is  also  evident  that  Susanna  V/esley  considered  that  a 

I  radical  change  had  been  wrought  in  her  son,  by  a  letter  which 

j 

she  wrote  to  Samuel,   in  November  1738.     Whitehead  gives  an  ac- 

I  count  of  th3  contents  of  this  letter: 

"When  her  two  sons,  Mr.  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
began  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  in  1738,  and  many  professed  to  be  so  justi- 
fied, and  to  knov/  the  time  when  this  change  in 
their  state  took  place,  she  mentions  their  notions 
as  new,  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  her  son  Samuel 
in  November  this  year..."  5 

In  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Charles  in  October,  1738, 
Susanna  indicates  that  she  is  aware  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  his  life,  shortly  before  the  experience  of  John,  al- 
though brought  about  by  the  teachings  of  the  same  Peter  Boehler. 
She  states: 

"...blessed  be  God  who  gave  you  the  convic- 
tions of  the  evil  of  sin,  as  contrary  to  the  purity 
of  the  divine  nature, and  the  perfect  goodness  of 
his  law.    Blessed  be  God  who  showed  you  the  neces- 
sity you  v/ere  in  of  a  Saviour  to  deliver  you  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  and  directed  you  by 

I  faith  to  lay  hold  of  that  stupendous  mercy  offered 

j  us  by  redeeming  love  I... 

I  "I  would  gladly  know  what  your  notion  is  of  jus- 

!  tifying  faith;  because  you  speak  of  it  as  a  thing 

i  you  have  but  lately  obtained."  6 

j 

i  Although  these  letters  were  written  to  Charles,  they  are 

!  significant  in  being  what  Mrs.  Wesley  would  have  written,  indeeq, 

!   may  have  written, to  John  a  t  the  same  time.     In  another  letter, 

i 

written  to  Charles,  dated  December  6,  1738,  she  makes  the 
statement  that : 


John  Whitehead,  The  Life  of  the  Reverend  Joan  Wesley.  M.A.. 
volume  I,  p.  47 

^Ibid. , 


"All  then  that  I  can  gather  from  your  letter 
Is,  that  till  a  little  wriile  ago  you  were  not  so 
well  satisfied  of  your  being  a  Christian  as  you 
are  now.     I  heartily  rejoice  that  you  have  now 
attained  to  a  strong  and  lively  hope  in  God's 
mercy  through  Christ."  7 

If  Susanna  Wesley, who  knew  her  sons  oetter  than  most  mothers 
know  their  sons, was  able  to  recognize  that  a  change  had  been 
brought  about  in  their  lives,  which  proved  to  them  that  they 
had  not  been  as  good  Christians  as  they  should  have  been,  from 
their  youth  up,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone  else  that 
such  a  change  had  taken  place,  that  the  experience  of  May  24, 
1738,  was  a  conversion-experience  in  our  use  of  the  term. 

Before  1733  t.iere  is  no  evidence  of  any  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  John  Wesley. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  students  at  Oxford  had  looked  with 
scorn  on  the  Holy  Club,  but  there  had  been  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  Wesley  to  preach  in  the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford.     Wesley's  ecclesiastical  superiors  had  noted  no  differ- 
ence in  what  Wesley  preached  and  what  the  conventional  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  preached.     3ut  from  1738  on, 
Wesley's  writings  are  filled  with  incidents  by  which  church 
after  church  was  closed  to  him.     There  were  two  reasons  for  the 
hostile  reaction  of  the  Anglican  Churches  to  Wesley's  preaching 
after  1738.     The  clergy  opposed  Wesley  for  the  first  reason, 
the  laity  for  the  secorid. 

"Some  clergymen  objected  to  this  new  doctrine. 
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'Salvation  by  Faith*;  but  the  far  more  common 
(and  indeed  more  plausible)  objection  was,  'The 
people  crowd  so,  that  the  block  up  the  church, 
and  leave  no  room  for  the  best  of  the  parish."  8 

The  Bishops  stated  their  objection  to  VYesley's  work  after  1738 
by  saying  that  the  made  the  "pretension  to  an  extra-ordinary 
inspiration  and  inward  feeling  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

From  the  time  Peter  Boehler  told  Wesley  to  preach  faith  un- 
til he  had  it,  after  which  he  would  preach  it  because  he  did 
have  it,  one  finds  a  continuous  record  of  pulpits  being  closed 
to  Wesley  because  of  the  preaching  of  a  doctrine  new  in  Angli- 
can churches.     From  March  1,  1738,  to  April  2,  1739,  twenty 
churches  were  closed  to  Wesley  by  their  ministers.     On  Sunday, 
May  7,  1738,  one  finds  the  following  incident  recorded: 

"I  preached  at  St.  Lawrence's  in  the  morning, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  Katherine  Cree's  Church. 
I  v/as  enabled  to  speak  strong  words  at  both,  and 
was  therefore  the  less  surprised  at  being  informed 
I  was  not  to  preach  any  more  in  either  of  those 
churches."  9 

Two  days  later  another  pulpit  was  closed  to  Wesley: 

"I  preached  at  Great  St.  Helen's,  to  a  very 
numerous  congregation...  My  heart  was  no  so  en- 
larged. . , ,  that  I  did  not  wonder  in  the  least 
when  I  was  afterwards  told,   'Sir,  you  must  preach 
here  no  more . ' "  10 

On  Sunday,  May  14,  the  experience  was  repeated: 

"l  preached  in  the  morning  at  St.  Ann's,  Alders- 
gate,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Savoy  chapel, 
free  salvation  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  I 
was  quickly  apprised  that  at  St.  Ann's  likewise  I 
am  to  preach  no  more."  11 

^Tyerman,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  189f. 

^John  Wesley,  The  Works  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley,  M.  A. , 
edited  by  John  Emory,  volume  VII,  p.  349.  Knov/n  hereafer  as  V/orfe 
^0 Journal.  I.  p.  460 
-^■^Ibid. 
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Friday,  May  19,  Wesley  records: 

"I  preached  at  St.  John's,  Wapping,  at  three, 
and  at  St.  Benet's,  Paul's  Wharf,   in  the  even- 
ing.   At  these  churches  likev/ise,  I  am  to  preach 
no  more."  12 

Tile  first  sermon  which  Wesley  preached  after  the  night  of 

May  24,  in  an  Anglican  church,  was  preached  at  St.  George's, 

Bloomsbury,  and  the  second,  the  same  afternoon,   in  the  chapel 

in  Long  Acre,  "the  last  time  (I  understand)  I  am  to  preach  at 
13 

either." 

This  systematic  exclusion  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of 

England  continued.     It  lasted  through  the  remainder  of  1738 

and  into  1739.     On  February  4,  1739,  one  reads  in  Wesley's 

Journal:  "Sunday  at  St.  Giles '.     'How  was  the  power  of  God 

14 

present  with  us!     I  am  content  to  preach  here  no  more.'"  On 

Sunday,  February  18: 

"Desired  to  preach  morning  and  afternoon  at 
Spltalfield  Chapel.     I  was  not  suffered  to  con- 
clude my  subject."  15 

Sunday,  February  25:  "St.  Katherine's  near  the  Tower;  at  Is- 
lington afternoon.   'Many  here  v/ere  as  usual  deeply  offended.'" 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  Wesley  was  told:  "Our  minister  having 
been  informed  you  are  beside  yourself  does  not  care  you  should 
preach  in  any  of  his  churches."     The  next  day  Wesley  records: 

"At  Bath  I  v;as  not  suffered  to  be  in  the  meadows  where  I  was 
16 

before." 

12 

Journal.  I,  p.  464 
^^ibid.,  p.  480 
■^^bid..  II,  p.  142 
^^ibid. 

-•■^Ibid..  II.  p.  193 
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The  systematic  denial  to  Wesley  of  its  churches  by  the 
Church  of  England  continued  from  1738  until  it  reached  its 
climax  in  1744,  with  the  preaching  of  i/Vesley's  last  Oxford 
sermon  in  that  year.     Every  doubt  or  denial  of  the  objective 
significance  of  the  conversion-experience  of  1738  in  Wesley's 
thinking  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  pillar  authorities 
in  Church  and  University  from  the  year  1738  closed  virtually 
all  of  the  pulpits  to  Wesley,  and  then,  after  1744,  paid  out 
of  the  University  treasury  the  regular  fee  of  three  guineas 
to  a  substitute  in  order  to  keep  Wesley  from  preaching  there. 

A  statute,  binding  the  men  holding  fellowships  in  the 
University,  required  that  each  holder  should  preach  before  the 
University  every  third  year,  and  that  the  University  was  re- 
quired to  give  him  a  hearing.     In  the  eighteen  years  of  Wes- 
ley's tenure  as  a  Fellow  he  had  preached  six  times  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  at  Oxford.     The  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  June  18,  1738,  v;as  on  the  subject  v/hich  had  been  th^ 
occasion  Of  the  great  change  in  his  life,  less  than  a  month 
previous:  "Salvation  by  Faith."       In  that  sermon,  Wesley  had 
set  forth  the  impossibility  of  man  atoning  for  his  sins  with 
his  own  works.     "Christian  faith,"  said  Wesley,  "is  then,  not 
only  an  assent  to  the  whole  Crospel  of  Christ,  but  also  a  full 

reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ;  a  trust  In  the  merits  of  his 

17 

life,  death,  and  resurrection."      He  also  emphasized  the  in- 


17 

John  Wesley,  Sermons  on  Several  Occasions,  volume  I,  p.  13* 
Known  hereafter  as  Sermons. 
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stantaneous  element  in  justification.    "For  thus  saith  the 
apostle  to  the  believers  at  Ephesus ,  and  in  them  to  the  bel- 
ievers of  all  ages,  not  ye  shall  be.   (though  that  also  is  true) 

18 

but  'ye  are  saved  through  faith.'"      This  statement,  in  which 

the  italics  are  Wesley's,  may  v/ell  be  taken  as  a  reference  to 

the  character  of  his  conversion.     Further  on,   in  the  sermon, 

Wesley  states: 

"For  all  our  works,  all  our  righteousness,  which 
were  before  our  believing,  merited  nothing  of  G-od 
but  condemnation.     So  far  were  they  from  deserving 
faith,  which,  therefore,  whenever  given,   is  not  of 
works «     iMeither  is  salvation  of  the  works  we  do  when 
we  believe:  for  it  is  then  God  that  worketh  in  us: 
and,  therefore,  that  he  giveth  us  a  reward  for  wliat 
he  himself  worketh,  only  comiaendeth  the  riches  of 
his  mercy,  but  leaveth  us  nothing  whereof  to  glory."  19 

Wesley  was  here  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  his  discovery 

of  the  true  nature  of  justification  by  faith  had  shown  him  how 

futile  were  the  works  of  one's  life,  unless  one  believed.  He 

was  proclaiming  to  the  community  in  v/hich  he  had  tried  all  the 

means  at  his  command  to  be  a  Christian  that  those  means  had 

failed  to  satisfy,  and  that  he  had  not  been  at  peace  in  his 

mind  and  soul  until  he  felt  his  sins  forgiven,  in  a  moment  of 

complete  conversion. 

The  Oxford  sermon  of  July  25,  17^1,  the  second  sermon  v/hich 

Wesley  preached  after  his  conversion,  three  years  later,  v/as 

entitled:  "The  Almost  Christian".     In  this  sermon,  Wesley  set 

forth  the  extent  to  v/hich  a  man  could  go  in  goodness  and  still 


1  Pi 

Sermons ,  I,  p.  15 
^9ibid. ,  p.  17 
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not  "be  a  Christian: 

"Sincerity,  therefore,  is  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  oeing  almost  a  Cliristian;  a  real 
design  to  serve  God,  a  hearty  desire  to  do  his 
will:  it  is  necessarily  implied,  that  a  man  have 
a  sincere  view  of  pleasing  G-od  in  all  things;  in 
all  his  conversation;  in  all  his  actions;   in  all 
he  does,  or  leaves  undone.     This  design,  if  any 
man  he  almost  a  Christian,  runs  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.     This  is  the  moving  principle, 
both  in  his  doing  good,  his  abstaining  from  evil, 
and  his  using  the  ordinances  of  God."  20 

Wesley  then  interposes  the  question  of  whether  a  man  could  live 

in  this  way  and  still  be  only  almost  a  Christian.     The  answer 

to  this  question  is  "that  it  is  possible  to  go  thus  far,  and 

yet  be  but  almost  a  Christian,  I  learn,  not  only  from  the 

21 

oracles  of  God,  but  also  from  the  sure  testimony  of  experience.*^ 
The  next  paragraph  of  the  sermon  contains  Wesley's  confession 
in  regard  to  his  own  experience  in  trying  to  be  a  Christian 


before  his  conversion: 


"I  did  go  thus  far  for  many  years,  as  many  of 
this  place  can  testify;  using  diligence  to  es- 
chew all  evil,  and  to  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offence;  redeeming  the  time;  buying  up  every  op- 
portunity of  doing  all  good  to  all  men;  constant- 
ly and  carefully  using  all  the  public  and  all  the 
private  means  of  grace;  endeavouring  after  a  steady 
seriousness  of  behaviour,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places;  and,  God  is  my  record,  before  whom  I  stand, 
doing  ail  this  in  sincerity;  having  a  real  design 
to  serve  God;  a  hearty  desire  to  do  his  will  in  all 
things;  to  please  him,  who  had  called  me  to  'fight 
the  good  fight,'  and' to   'lay  hold  on  eternal  life.' 
Yet  my  own  conscience  beareth  me  witness  in  the  Holy  22 
Spirit,  that  all  this  time  I  was  but  almost  a  Christian." 


^^Sermons,  I,  p.  22 

^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 
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1    In  this  sermon  Wesley  proceeds  from  this  point  to  describe  the 

1    additional  elements  which  change  a  person  from  an  almost 
i    Christian  to  a  real  Christian.     These  are:  Love  of  God;  love  of 
our  neighbour;  and  third,  "the  ground  of  all,  even  faith". 
It  is  this  faith,  which  is  needed  to  complete  the  structure  of 
a  Cliristian.and  it  was  this  faith  which  We&ley  himself  lacked 
before  1738.     It  is  this  sermon  of  17^1  which  draws  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  Wesley  of  1737  and  the  Wesley  of  1738. 
Before  1738  he  had  been  a  Christian  to  all  practical  purposes. 
But  he  had  lacked  the  sense  of  inner  peace  which  he  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  accompany  salvation  and  the  sense  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.      Through  the  teaching  of  i^eter  Boehler 
Wesley  v/as  led  to  the  turn  in  the  road  which  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  life,  from  a  miserable  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  success  was  negligible,  to  a  flaming  prophet, 
whose  light  was  to  be  reflected  throughout  ii^ngland  and  the 
world. 

In  1744  Wesley  preached  his  last  sermon  to  the  Oxford 
University  congregation.     His  sermons,  beginning  with  the  one 
preached  in  1738,  had  not  been  too  well  received  by  ais  col- 
leagues, if  one  is  to  believe  Wesley's  own  accounts,  but  the 
1744  sermon  was  the  last  straw.     He  gives  this  account  of  it 
in  his  Journal: 

"Friday,  August  24,  1744  (St.  Bartholomew's 
Day) :  I  preached,  I  suppose  for  the  last  time,  at 
St.  Mary's.     Be  it  so.  I  am  now  clear  of  the  blood 
of  these  men.     I  have  fully  delivered  my  soul.  The 
Beadle  came  to  me  afterwards  and  told  me  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  had  sent  him  for  my  notes.     I  sent  them 
without  delay,  not  v;ithout  admiring  the  wise 
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providence  of  God.    Perhaps  few  men  of  note 

would  have  given  a  sermon  of  mine  the  reading 
if  I  had  put  it  into  their  hands;  but  by  this 
means  it  came  to  be  read,  probably  more  than 
once,  by  every  man  of  eminence  in  the  Univer- 
sity." 23 

A  sermon  must  have  been  filled  with  ecclesiastical  dynamite,  if 

it  could  cause  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  to  ask 

for  the  notes  for  it.    As  Wesley  says,  it  was  probably  read  by 

every  man  of  eminence  in  the  University,  since  it  was  a  new 

note  in  the  preaching  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  to 

hearing.      Charles  Wesley  gives  an  eye-witness  account  of  the 

sermon,  having  accompanied  his  brother  to  the  church: 

"At  ten  I  walked  with  my  brother  and  Mr.  Piers 
and  Meriton  (two  clergymen  who  had  Just  taken  part 
in  Wesley's  first  conference  in  London)  to  St.  Mary's, 
where  my  brother  bore  his  testimony  before  a  crowded 
audience,  much  increased  by  the  racers.     Never  have 
I  seen  a  more  attentive  congregation.     They  did  not 
let  a  word  slip  them.     Some  of  the  Heads  stood  up 
the  whole  time  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  him.  If 
they  can  endure  sound  doctrine  like  his,  he  will 
surely  leave  a  Dlessing  behind  him.     The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor sent  after  him,  and  desired  his  notes;  which 
he  sealed  up  and  sent  immediately.     We  walked  back 
in  form,  the  little  band  of  us  four,  for  the  rest 
durst  none  join  himself  to  us."  24 

The  last  line  of  the  above  entry  is  very  suggestive.  John 

Wesley  had  become  so  changed  in  his  message  and  doctrine  that 

none  of  his  former  friends  and  acquaintances  dared  to  be  seen 

in  public  with  him. 

A  third  account  of  this  momentous  sermon  is  found  in  a 

record  left  by  William  Blacks tone,  famous  as  the  author  of  the 

^•^  Journal,    III.iDp.  147-148 
24 

Charles  Wesley,  The  Journal  of  Charles  Wesley,  volume  I, 
pp.  380f. 
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Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Enp;land.     In  a  letter,  dated  August 

28,  1744,  he  says: 

"We  were  last  Friday  entertained  at  St.  Mary's 
by  a  curious  sermon  from  Wesley  the  blethodist.  Among 
other  equally  modest  oarticulars  he  informed  us,  1st, 
That  there  was  not  one  Christian  among  all  the  Heads 
of  Houses;  2dly,  that  pride,  gluttony,  avarice,  luxury, 
sensuality  and  drunkenness  were  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  all  Fellows  of  Colleges,  who  were  use- 
less to  a  proverbial  uselessness.     i-astly,  that  the 
younger  part  of  the  University  were  a  generation  of 
triflers,  all  of  them  perjured,  and  not  one  of  them 
of  any  religion  at  all.     His  notes  were  demanded  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  but  on  mature  deliberation  it 
had  been  thought  proper  to  punish  him  by  a  morti- 
fying neglect."  25 

This  letter  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  it  says,     '-^'he  use 

of  the  word  "curious"  to  describe  the  sermon  shows  that  the 

University  congregation  was  not  used  to  hearing  such  audacious 

sermons.     In  the  second  place,  they  did  not  care  to  have  such 

innovating  doctrines  preached  to  them.     Blackstone  admits  that 

1 

there  was  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  University  authori- 
ties of  punishing  Y/esley  for  preaching  such  a  sermon.     It  v/as 
not  only  umpopular  and  unwelcome;  it  was  deserving  of  heavy 
punishment.     It  is  quite  evident  that  Wesley  was  being  unfaith- 
ful to  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  fact  that  there  developed  a  systematic  opposition  to 
Wesley  after  1738  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  University 
because  of  his  message,  is  convincing  proof  that  the  Wesley  of 
1738  was  a  different  man  from  the  Wesley  of  prior  to  that  date. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Wesley  himself  considered  that  he 

2R 

■^John  Fletcher!  Hurst,  History  of  Methodism,  volume  II,  p. 
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had  undergone  a  definite  conversion-experience  on  May  24,  1738, 
we  have  seen  that  his  contemporaries,  both  friends  and  enemies, 
also  considered  that  some  great  change  had  come  over  him,  which 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  him  dissatisfied,  not  only 
with  his  own  condition  prior  to  1738,  but  v/ith  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  University  and  the  Church  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OPINION  OF  THE  LEADING  BIOGRAPHERS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY  ON  THE  EXPER- 
IENCE OF  1738 

In  addition  to  what  Wesley  himself  thought  of  the  experien- 
ce of  1738,  and  v/hat  his  contemporaries  ana  friends  thought,  it 
is  not  without  point  to  consider  v/hat  the  leading  biographers 
of  John  Wesley  have  thought  of  his  "conversion-experience". 
There  is  no  one  authoritative  life  of  John  Wesley  which  stands 
out  above  all  others,  unless  it  is  the  work  in  three  volumes  of 
Luke  Tyerraan.     Tyerman,  an  able  English  scholar  of  Methodism, 
has  made  a  very  fine  study  of  John  Wesley  in  his  relation  to 
his  historical  period.     In  volume  I,  one  finds  the  following 
evaluation  of  the  change  which  Tyerman  considered  was  made  in 
the  life  of  John  Wesley  on  May  24,  1738: 

"For  ten  years  he  had  believed  in  Christ  but 
never  believed  as  he  did  now.    He  had  been  inten- 
sely pious;  but  now  he  possessed  power  over  him- 
self and  sin  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 
He  had  practised  religion,  but  now  he  experienced 
its  bliss.    According  to  his  own  sermon,  written 
nearly  half  a  century  subsequent  to  this,  he  was, 
as  a  servant  of  G-od,  accepted,  and  was  safe;  but 
now  he  knev/  it,  and  was  happy  as  v/eil  as  safe. 
There  was  sunshine  in  his  soul,  which  lit  up  his 
face,  and  which  turned  the  severe  ascetic ...  into 
a  Joyf:ul  saint."   (The  italics  are  Tyerman' s)  1 

"^Tyerman,  op.  cit.,  volume  I,  p.  180 
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Another  Wesley  biographer  of  considerable  standing  in 
literary  circles,  is  Robert  Southey,  a  well-known  figure  of 
English  letters.     Although  not  primarily  interested  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  writing  as  a  layman,  Southey  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  literature  concerning  John  Wesley.     He  states, 
in  his  discussion  of  May  24,  1738,  that 

"This  was  his  state  until  Wednesday,  May  24, 
a  remarkaole  day  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  for 
upon  that  day  he  (Wesley)  dates  his  conversion  - 
a  point,  say  his  official  biographers,  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude,  not  only  with  respect  to  himself, 
but  to  others.'  2 

Richard  Watson,  in  his  Life  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley. 

considers  that 

"His  (V/esley's)  experience  (of  May  24,  1738), 
nurtured  by  habitual  prayer,  and  deepened  by  un- 
wearied exertion  in  the  cause  of  his  Saviour, 
settled  into  th-t  steadfast  faith  and  solid  peace, 
which  the  grace  of  G-od  perfected  in  him  to  the 
close  of  his  long  and  active  life.  3 

Thomas  E.  Brigden,  writing  in  A  Nev7  History  of  Methodism, 
gives  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  Dr.  Dale,  who  was 
an  important  figure  in  his  day.     Thomas  Dale  (1797-1870)  was 
at  one  time  Dean  of  Rochester  Cathedral.     He  began  as  a  teacher, 
although  he  was  ordained  in  1822.     During  his  career  he  was 
professor  in  London  University  and  King's  College.     He  has 
been  characterized  as  an  old-fashioned  high  church  evangelical, 
and  was  very  highly  thought  of  by  his  contemporaries.  His 
opinion  was  that : 


Robert  Southey,  Life  of  John  Wesley,  volume  I,  pp.  161-162 
Richard  Watson,  Life  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley,  p.  53 
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"it  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that 
Wesley's  conversion  not  only  marks  an  epoch  in 
his  personal  experience,  but  is  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  Protestant  Christianity.  'That 
wonderful  experience, '  said  Dr.  Dale,  at  the 
centenary  of  Wesley's  de^th,    'that  revelation 
of  Christ,  had  a  relation  to  all  that  has  given 
the  name  of  John  Wesley  a  place  in  the  history 
of  Christianity. 4 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Dale  should  be  valued  more  highly  because  it 

came  from  a  man  who  held  the  ideals  of  the  high-church  party  in 

the  Church  of  England.     It  seems  that,   if  the  event  v/ere  not  a 

conversion  in  the  life  of  Wesley,  Dr.  Dale  would  have  been  the 

first  to  declare  that  it  was  not.     Instead,  he,  who  had  most  to 

lose  by  an  acknowledgement  of  the  real  character  of  the  event, 

was  willing  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  was.    No  theological 

prejudices  stood  in  his  v/ay  as  he  surveyed  the  experience. 

William  H.  Fitchett,  in  a  discussion  of  Wesley  and  His  Cen- 

tury, considers  the  conversion  of  John  Wesley  in  this  manner: 

"Wesley  declares  that  he  owed  his  conversion 
to  the  teaching  of  Peter  Boehler.     What  he  taught 
Wesley  is  sufficiently  clear.     They  are  that  sal- 
vation is  through  Christ's  atonement  alone  and  not 
through  our  own  works;  that  its  sole  condition  is 
faith;  and  that  it  is  attested  to  the  spiritual 
consciousness  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"As  a  result  of  Boehler 's  teaching  there  broke 
on  Wesley's  eyes  a  true  vision  of  the  redeeming 
work  and  ofiices  of  Jesus  Christ....  Wesley  learned 
from  Boehler  the  great  secret  of  Christianity  - 
that  in  Christ  is  found  that  sublime  meeting  point 
(of  G-od's  raerCy  and  jut: t ice).     Christ  becomes  for 
that  soul  'the  Lora  our  Righteousness'.  So  the 
vision  which  transfigured  Wesley's  life  was  that 
of  the  complete  and  all-sufficient  offices  of 
Christ  in  redemption. "5 

4 

W.  J.  Townsend,  et  al.,  A  New  History  of  Methodism,  p.  201 

5 

W.  H.  Fitchett,  Wesley  and  His  Century,  pp.  151-132 
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A  more  modern  biographer,  J.  D.  Wade,  in  his  book,  John  . 

Wesley .  holds  that 

"The  date  of  his  (Wesley's)  first  actual  tes- 
timony (1738)  seems  to  have  stood  throughout  his 
life  as  one  that  marked  something  of  transcendent 
importance,"  6 

A  very  interesting  biography  of  John  Wesley  is  that  written 

by  Abram  Lipsky,  a  Jew,     The  opinion  of  one  whose  religion  has 

no  form  of  conversion  in  it,  in  regard  to  the  conversion  of 

another^  is  very  enlightening.     Lipsky  considers  the  experience 

of  May  24,  1738,  as  a  conversion,  in  the  sense  that  we  have 

been  discussing  it.     He  states: 

"it  was  the  inner  urge  to  believe,  however, 
not  the  V7itnesses,  that  finally  brought  about 
Wesley's  conversion.     The  long-sought  spiritual 
cataclysm. occurred  on  May  24,  1738."  7 

In  190(0,  in  a  life  of  Wesley,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  intelligible  for  laymen,  Caleb  T.  Winchester,  a 
college  professor,  set  forth  a  very  interesting  and  helpful 
discussion  of  Wesley *s  conversion,  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology.    He  considers  the  experience  the  same  type  of  con- 
version-experience as  that  undergone  by  Augustine  and  Luther: 

"It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  today,  whatever 
may  be  his  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  such  an  ex- 
perience as  this,  will  pronounce  it  merely  enthu- 
siastic, or  valueless  for  the  uses  of  after  life. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  forget  the  decisive  moments 
in  the  lives  of  Augustine,  Luther,  and  hosts  of 
other  religious  leaders.     The  most  recent  psy- 
chology, on  the  contrary,  pronounces  these  sudden 
transitions  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  a  perturbed 
to  a  reLtful  spiritual  state,  however  caused,  to 


'J.  D.  Wade,  John  Wesley,  p.  98 

Abram  Lipsky,  John  Wesley;  A  foptrait,  p.  83 
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be  no  proof  of  morbid  or  abnormal  psychical 
conditions,  but  rather,  in  countless  instan- 

i  ces,  to  mark  the  ingress  of  new  truth  and  new 

!  motives  otherwise  inaccessible."  8 

\         I  One  of  the  most  valuable  historical  opinions  on  the  exper- 

ience of  1738  in  the  life  of  John  i/Vesley  comes  from  a  man  whose 
interest  in  Wesley  is  purely  historical,  rather  than  theologi- 
cal.    This  man  is  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  author  of  A  History  of  Enplane:. 
in  the  18th  Century.     Lecky  holds  that 

"It  is,  however,  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  scene  which  took  place  at  that  humble 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Stre^  forms  an  epoch  in  English 
History.     The  conviction  which  then  flashed  upon 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  active  intellects 
in  England  is  the  true  source  of  English  Methodism."  9 

Another  modern  biographer,  Arnold  Lunn,  asks  the  question 

regarding  the  element  which  brought  about  the  change  in  John 

Wesley's  life  on  Inlay  24,  1738,  taking  for  granted  that  a  great 

and  significant  change  did  take  place  at  that  time: 

"What  brought  about  this  change?    The  moody, 
depressed,  and  ineffective  Wesley,  who  landed 
in  England  from  Georgia,  weighed  down  by  the 
i  sense  of  failure,  was  transformed  within  a  few 

I  weeks  into  an  Evangelist  full  of  confidence  and 

1  hope?"  10 

I 

!  The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  John  Wesley  underwent  a 

j 

i  lif a-changing  conversion  at  that  time. 

I  J.  H.  Rigg,  in  his  book.  The  Living  Yves  ley,  also  takes  the 

I  traditional  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  significance  of 
^he  experience  of  1738  for  Wesley.     In  this  book,  one  reads: 


Caleb  T.  Vvinchester,  The  Life  of  John  Wesley,  p.  58 

^W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  A  History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century, 
volume  III,  p.  48 

-'■^  Anno  Id  Lunn,  John  Wesley,  p.  100 
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"This  day,  May  the  24th,  is  a  great  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  Wesleyan  movement. 

"..this  change  entirely  revolutionized  the 
character  and  tenor  of  his  ministry.     To  con- 
strain, by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His 
Church  -  by  virtue  very  mainly,  of  church  dis- 
cipline and  lav/  -  men  and  women  to  obey  the  re- 
quirements of  the  church,  had  been  his  vocation 
heretofore;  he  had  been  an  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trate, a  disciplinary  officer,  a  moral  and  ritual 
watciiman,   in  the  service  of  the  Church;  his  v/ork  had 
been  to  carry  out  discipline  and  instruction  in 
detail...  From  this  hour  (May  24,  1738:  8:45) 
accordingly  this  ritualistic  priest  and  eccle- 
siastical martinet  was  to  be  transformed  into 
a  flaming  preacher  of  the  great  evan^^elical  sal- 
vation and  life,  in  all  its  branches  and  its  rich 
and  varied  experiences. 

"it  is  possible  to  maintain  that,   in  a  certain 
and  true  sense  of  the  word,  Wesley  had  been  'con- 
verted'  -  that  is,  thoroughly  and  graciously 
awakened  into  sincere  repentance  -  before  he  knew 
Boehler;  but,  nevertheless,  what  marked  and  made 
the  absolute  revolution  in  his  mind  and  character, 
with  all  iiis  prospects  and  motives,  was  his  full 
acceptance  of  that  doctrine  of  evangelical  faith, 
which  the  Moravian  was  the  means  of  making  known 
to  his  spiritual  apprehension,  and  his  embrace  of 
the  Saviour  by  that  faith,  as  his  own  Saviour  in 
ever-present  virtue  and  plenitude."  11 

J.  E.  Rattenbury,  a  contemporary  English  Methodist  scholar, 
holds  to  the  position  that 

"a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this 
experience  (of  May  24,  1738)  ought  to  be  called 
conversion.     ...there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  luminous  moment  in  the  lives  of  both  the  Wes- 
leys  which  changed  their  whole  outlook  on  life  and 
opened  up  to  them  a  new  world. . . . 

"Certain  admirers  of  the  early  churchraanship  of 
Wesley  would  emphasize  Wesley's  Christianity  in  his 
Oxford  and  Georgia  period  and  find  only  an  inci- 
dental experience  in  the  conversion,  minimizing  its 
value,  and  even  regretting  the  over-emphasis  that 
has  bean  placed  upon  it.     Methodists  on  their  part 
have  under-estimated  the  true  Christianity  of  his 
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J.  H.  Rigg,  The  Living  Wesley,  pp.  115-121 
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earlier  days.     But  there  can  be  no  question  of 

the  contrast  betv;een  the  ritualist  of  1737  and 
the  evangelist  of  1739,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  anv  word  more  fit  to  describe  it  than 
conversion. '  12 

It  is  likely  that  the  v/ord  conversion  has  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  Wesley's  1738  experience  because  it  was  the  v/ord  which 
came  closest  to  describing  what  happened  at  that  time.     It  was 
the  word  which  had  been  used  in  connection  with  Augustine  and 
Luther,  and  Vv'esley's  experience  showed  enough  similarity  to 
the  experiences  of  those  men  that  it  seemed  the  most  fitting  to 
describe  it.     In  answer  to  Rattenbury ' s  statement  that  Method- 
ists have  been  under-estimating  the  true(?)  Cliristianity  of 
Wesley  s  earlier  days,  one  might  say  that  Methodists  have  only 
taken  Wesley's  own  evaluation  of  that  period  for  their  own. 
Wesley  himself  described  that  period  many  times,  and  said, 
time  after  time,  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  at  that  time. 

G-eorge  Croft  Cell,   in  his  The  Rediscovery  of  John  Wesley, 
sets  forth  his  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  May  24th 
experience  in  the  life  of  John  Wesley,  re-inforcing  his  view 
with  a  statement  of  Friedrich  Loofs,  the  German  Church  historiaiji 

"••with  the  return  of  John  Wesley  both  in  his 
public  preaching  and  personal  religious  experien- 
ce in  the  Spring  of  1738  to  the  Luther-Calvin  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  was  his  Religious 
Rubicon.     The  Church  historian,  Friedrich  Loofs, 
in  a  masterful  article  on  Methodism  (1903),  after 
a  thorough  investigation,   fixed  upon  the  conversion- 
experience  and  the  f;imous  Oxford  Sermon  June  11, 
1738,  on  'Salvation  by  Faith,'  which  was  the  first 
manifesto  of  the  Revival,  as  the  decisive  turning- 
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John  Ernest  Rattenbury,  Wesley's  Legacy  to  the  V/orld,  p.  67 
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point  in  Wesley's  career  After  giving  in 

German  translation  Wesley's  own  terse  account 
in  the  Journal,  Loofs  continues: 

"This  experience  was  John  V/esley's  conversion. 

"...we  see  the  decisive  turning  point  there 
where  Wesley  first  experienced  the  truth  of 
Boehler's  instructions,  namely,  a  quarter  before 
nine  on  the  24th  of  May  in  1738."  13 

The  opinion  of  such  an  eminent  scholar  and  historian  as  Fried- 
rich  Loofs  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.     It  must  be  weighed  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  before  it  is  discarded  as  fallacious. 

One  of  the  ablest  historians  of  Methodism,  especially  in 
America,  was  Abel  Stevens,  v;ho  wrote  a  three-volume  history  of 
the  denomination.     Stevens  has  this  to  say  in  regard  to  Wesley 'j 
experience  of  May  24,  1738: 

"Thus,   in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  religious  solicitude 
and  struggles,  did  he,  by  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  find 
rest  to  his  soul.     i'J'as  his  previous  state  on  in- 
ward struggle  and  desolation,  or  his  present  one 
of  settled  trust  and  peace,  most  in  harmony  with 
the  Scriptural' description  of  a  regenerated  souj? 
Any  further  question  than  this  on  the  subject  is 
not  one  of  Christian  experience,  but  of  Christian- 
ity itself."  14 

One  must  agree  with  Stevens  that  Wesley's  state  after  May  24, 

1738,  is  most  in  harmony  v/ith  the  Scriptural  description  of  a 

regenerated  soul.     And  having  said  that,,  one  must  go  further 

and  admit  that    the  experience  of  that  date  was  a  regeneration, 

a  conversion  in  the  sense  in  v/hich  it  has  been  defined  for  this 

work.     Wesley  was  definitely  converted  on  May  24,  1738. 

•'■•^G-eorge  Croft  Cell,  The  Hediscovery  of  John  Wesley,  pp. 
177-178 

14 

Abel  Stevens,  I'he  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism,  volume  I,  p.  105 
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CHAPTER  VII 
JOHN  WESLEY'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AS  AN  INSTITUTION, 

The  consideration  of  John  Wesley's  conception  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  question 
concerning  the  si£,nif icance  of  the  conversion-experience  of 
May  24,  1738,    But  it  is  not  as  far  removed  from  that  question 
as  it  might  seem  to  be  at  first  glance,     John  Wesley  might  have 
had  such  a  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  that  it 
would  undermine  the  whole  of  this  dissertation.     He  might  have 
conceived  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  in  which  there  v/as 
no  room  for  a  conversion-experience,  such  as  he  underv/ent  in 
1738.    But,  as  this  dissertation  has  already  shown,  and  as  this 
chapter  will  substantiate,  John  Wesley  did  not  have  such  a 
conception*     Wesley,  for  ins-tance,  could  never  have  accepted 
the  idea  as  set  forth  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  made  a  dogma  by 
Pope  Boniface  VIII,  that  it  is  altogether  necessary  to  salva- 
tion for  every  human  being  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff* 
Being  subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff,   in  Wesley's  thinking, 
neither  guaranteed  salvation  nor  prevented  the  attainment  of  it< 

Before  considering  John  Wesley's  conception  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution,   it  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  changes 
wrought  in  that  theory  by  the  two  great  reformers,  Luther  and 
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Calvin.     The  Protestant  Reformation  itself  marks  the  line  of 
separating  between  the  Fioman  and  the  Reformed  ideas  of  the 
Church. 

The  separation  from  Rome  brought  about  a  more  spiritual  and 
liberal  conception  of  the  Church  than  had  prevailed  before  that 
event,  and  led  to  a  distinction  betv;een  the  one  universal  churcl: 
of  the  elect  children  .of  .G-od  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries, 
under  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ,  and  the  several  visible 
church  organizations  of  all  nominal  Cliristians. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  v/ord  which,  translated,  means  a 
popular  assembly  or  congregation,  is  used  in  two  senses  when 
applied  to  religion:   (1)  In  the  general  sense  of  the  whole  body 

j  of  Christian  believers,  as  used  by  Jesus,  in  Matthew  16:18; 
and,   (2)  In  the  particular  sense  of  a  local  congregation  of 
Christians,  as  in  Matthew  18:17»     In  addition  to  these  tv^o  sen- 
ses, the  v/ord  Church  is  used  today  in  two  additional  senses: 
(1)  A  denomination,  such  as  Methodist,  Baptist,  etc.;  and  (2) 

)  A  church  building.     ■'•he  word  which  is  translated  as  asseraoly 

or  congregation  is,  according  to  Philip  Scha^'f,  found  only 

1 

twice  in  the  G-ospels,  both  times  in  Matthew.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  terms  "kingdom  of  Grod"  and  "kimgdom  of  Heaven"  are  used 
very  often  in  the  Gospels.     The  difference  here  indicated  seems 
to  be  that  the  kingdom  of  Grod  precedes  the  institution  and  will 
outlast  it.     It  includes  the  government  of  God,  and  all  the 
religious  activities  of  man,  v;hile  the  visible  Church  is  merely 

'''Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  volume  VI, 
p.  521 

the  training-ground  for  the  kingdom. 

The  Apostle's  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Greed  also  include  the 
holy  catholic  church  and  the  communion  of  the  saints  among  the 
articles  of  faith.     In  this  sense  the  word  "catholic"  means 
universal,   indicating  the  capacity  and  aim  of  the  church,  v/hich 
however,  was  not  projected  or  expected  until/all  the  world 
should  be  converted  to  Christ. 

The  mediaeval  schoolmen,  from  whom  much  of  l6th  century 
dogma  is  derived,  distinguished  three  divisions  of  the  catholic 
church:  the  church  militant,  vyrhich  exists  on  earth;  the  church 
departed,  v;hich  was  the  body  of  the  dead  v/ho  were  in  purgatory; 
and  the  church  triumphant,  v/hich  was  in  heaven,  representing 
the  final  goal  of  humanity.     This  classification  was  retained 
by  the  tv/o  forerunners  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  Wycliff 
and  Huss,  who,  however,  did  not  carry  the  principles  inspiring 
the  Reformation  to  their  logical  conclusions.     The  Refo#mers, 
Zwingli,  Luther, and  Calvin,  however,  rejected  the  second  stage, 
that  of  the  purgatorial  church,  along  with  prayers  for  the 
departed,  including  all  the  pious  dead  In  the  church  triumphant 

In  the  church  militant,  Augustine,  the  great  theologian  of 
the  early  Western  Church,  and  from  v;hom  much  of  present-day 
theology,  even,  is  derived,  made  the  first  important  distinc- 
tion between  the  "true  body  of  Christ",  and  "the  mixed  body  of 
Christ".     He  substituted  this  for  the  less  suitable  designation 
of  a  "twofold  body  of  Christ",  as  tau;j;ht  by  the  Donatlsts. 
These  two  bodies  are  in  the  world  externally  in  one  communion, 
just  as  a  fisherman  takes  good  and  bad  fish  in  the  same  net. 
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But  there  will  be  a  final  separation  of  the  two,  according  to 

2 

Augustine.  To  the  pure  and  true  Church  all  the  elect  oelong, 
and  these  only,  whether  already  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  outside  of  it,  are  predestined  for  it.     "Many",  he  says, 
"who  are  openly  outside,  and  are  called  heretics,  are  better 
than  many  good  Catholics;  for  we  see  v/hat  they  are  today;  what 
they  shall  be  tomorrow,  we  know  not;  and  with  G-od,  to  v/hora  the 
future  is  already  present,  they  are  already  v/haL  they  shall  be 
hereafter."     On  the  other  hand,  hypocrites  are  in  the  Church 
but  not  of  it. 

Augustine,  however,  confined  the  true  Church  on  earth  to 
the  limits  of  the  visible,  orthodox,  catholic  body  of  his  day, 
and  excluded  all  heretics  and  schismatics  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained outside  of  fellowship  with  that  body.     In  explaining 
the  article  "the  holy  Church",  in  his  version  of  the  Creed,  he 
says  that  this  surely  moans  "the  catnolic  Church",  adding 

• 

"Both  heretics  and  schismatics  style  their  congregations 
churches.     But  heretics  in  holding  false  opinions  regarding 
God  do  injury  to  the  faith  itself;  while  schismatics,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  separations  break  themselves  off  from  brotherly 
considerations.    As  a  result,  neither  do  the  heretics  belong 
to  the  Church  Catholic,  v/hich  loves  G-od;  nor  do  the  schismatics 

2 

Augustine,  "On  the  Doctrine  of  *^hrist'  ,  in  f^hilir)  Schaff  ,ed^ 
.A  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  fathers  of  the 

Christian  Church,  volume  II,  p.  569 

•^Augustine,  "On  Baptism  Against  t.-e  Donatists"  ,   Ibid.,  vol. 
IT,  p.  448 

form  a  part  of  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  loves  its  neighbor,  and 

4 

consequently  readily  forgives  that  neighbor's  sin.  Augustine 
even  advocated  the  principle  of  forcible  coercion  of  schis- 
matics. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  visible  Catholic  Church  was  divide4 
into  two  rival  Catholic  Churches:  the  patriarchal  Church  in  the 
East,  and  the  Papal  Church  in  the  V/est.     '^he  former  denied  the 
papal  claim  of  universal  jurisdiction  and  headship;  the  latter 
identified  the  word  Catholic  with  the  dominion  of  the  papacy, 
and  condemned  the  -i^astern  Church  as  schismatical.  Hereafter, 
in  Western  Cliristendom,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  came  to  mean, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  peopxe,  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of 

the  Papacy  had  become  so  widespread  that  John  Wy cliff,  in 

England,  felt  called  upon  to  protest  against  it,  which  he  did 

by  reviving  Augustine's  distinction  between  the  true  and  the 

false  church.    Wycliff's  interpretation  of  Augustine  included 

an  ant i -papal  and  ant i -Roman  turn,  which  Augustine  had  not  con- 

ceivedo      Wycliff  defined  the  true  Church  as  the  congregation 
5 

of  the  elect.     There  is  but  one  universal  Church,  outside  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation.     The  only  head  of  the  Church  is 
Christ,  and  the  Pope  is  only  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  church 
militant,  and  only  that  so  long  as  he  lives  in  harmony  with  the 
commandments  of  Christ.     This  conception  of  V/ycliff  coincides 


^Augustine,     Of  Faith  and  Creeds  ,  Ibid. .  volume  III,  p.  331 

-^Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  op.  cit., 
volume  V,  pp.  329-332 
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with  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  invisible  Church, 

From  Wy cliff  and  John  Huss,  who  followed  V/y cliff  in  his 
ideas,  this  view  of  t:ie  Church  was  passed  on  to  Luther  and 
Calvin,  who  agreed  in  denying  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  ex- 
clusive authority  and  catholicity,  and  in  widening  the  limits 
of  the  Church  to  include  all  true  believers  In  Christ,  '^hey, 
however,  distinguished  more  clearly  betv/een  the  invisible  and 
visible  Churches  than  their  predecessors  had  done.     The  invisi- 
ble Church  is  within  the  visible  Church  as  the  soul  is  in  the 
body,  and  the  kernel  in  the  shell. 

Luther  first  used  the  term  invisible,  as  applied  to  the 
Church,  choosing  it  because  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  internal  and  invisible.     The  Reformers  were  concerned, 
i  first  of  all,   in  settling  their  relation  to  the  itoman  Ciiurch  as 
they  found  it,  and  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  truly  catholic 
church  v/hich  they  could  and  would  not  relinquish,  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Papacy,  and  their  ov/n  separation  from  it. 

At  the  disputation  of  Leipzig,  Luther  was  driven  from  his 
refuge  in  the  supremacy  of  councils  when  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  Council  of  Constance  might  have  erred  in  its  condem- 
nation of  John  Huss,  whom  Luther  considered  to  have  been  not 
altogether  wrong  in  his  views.     Huss  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Council  for,  among  other  things,  holding  to  doctrines  which 
Luther  considered  to  have  been  derived  from  Paul  and  Augustine. 
Among  these  doctrines  v/as  the  definition  of  the  universal  church 
as  the  totality  of  the  elect. 

I'his  idea  Luther  developed  in  his  own  way,  modifying  it  as 


he  saw  fit,  in  its  application  to  the  visible  church.  His 
starting  point  was  the  article  in  the  Apostle's  Creed:  "I 
believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church",  which  he  identified  with 
the  "communion  of  the  saints",  as  a. .definition  of  the  catholic 
church.  He  also  substituted,   in  his  Catechism,  the  word  "Chris- 
tian" lOr  "catholic",  in  order  to  include  in  it  all  believers 
in  Christ. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  in  Protestant  circles 
generally,  the  word  "catholic"  has  remained  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  his  second  Commentary  on  the  Letter  to  the  G-alatians, 
Luther  held  that  the  holy  church  in  its  relation  to  God  is  an 
article  of  faith,  not  of  sight,  and  therefore  invisible.  But 
as  it  exists  among  men,  the  true  church  is  visible,  and  can  be 
recognized  by  the  right  preaching  of  the  gospel  or  the  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  by  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     To  Luther,  these  are  the  two 
essential  marks  of  a  pure  church.     The  first  he  emphasized 
against  the  i^manists,  the  second  againct  what  he  called  .en-^ 
thuslasts  and  '-'acramentarians . 

This  theory  of  Luther's  acquired  symbolical  authority 

ghrough  the  Ausburg  Confession,  which  defines  the  Church  as 

"the  congregation  of  saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly 

6 

taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  administered." 


^Philip  Schaff, editor.  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  with  A 
History  and  Critical  Notes,  volume  III,  pp.  11-12 
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The  Church,  thus,  has  no  right  to  impose  what  is  not  commanded 
in  the  V/ord  of  God.     In  such  things  every  man  is  his  own  pope 
and  Church. 

On  the  place  of  the  Papacy  in  the  true  Catholic  Church,  it 
might  be  profitable  to  ask  how  far  Luther  recognized  the  do- 
minion of  the  pope.     In  the  maturity  of  his  thought  he  looked 
upon  the  pope,  not  in  the  historical  and  legal  light,  as  the 
legitimate  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  he  fought  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life  as  the  antagonist  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  true 
Anti-Christ,  and  the  -Papacy  as  an  apostasy  from  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,     ^^e  was  forced  to  t'^ke  tuis  position,  however,  to 
justify  his  own  separation  from  the  Roman  Church  and  the  burn- 
ing of  tho  Papal  Bull  and  the  book  of  Canon  Law.  Nevertheless, 
whether  or  not  he  was  consistent  in  his  position,  he  never 
doubted  the  validity  of  the  ordinances  of  uhe  Roman  Church, 
and  never  considered  for  a  moment  the  prospect  of  rebaptism  or 
reordination .     ^'*or  did  he  doubt  that  there  v/ere  many  true 
Christians  in  the  Roman  communion. 

In  his  controversy  with  the  Anabaptists,  in  1528,  Luther 
wrote : 

"We  confess  that  under  the  Papacy  there  is 
much  Christianity,  yea,  the  whole  Caristianity , 
and  has  from  thence  come  to  us.     We  confess 
that  the  Papacy  possesses  the  genuine  Scrip- 
tures, genuine  baptism,  the  genuine  sacra- 
ments of  the  altar,  the  genuine  keys  for  the 
remission  of  sins,   the  true  ministry,  the 
true  catechism,  the  Ten  Commandmen t.s ,  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer..  I 
say  that  under  the  Pope  is  the  true  Christen- 
dom, yea,  the  very  elite  of  Christen- 
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dora,  and  many  pious  and  great  saints.**' 

Luther  combined  a  bold  independence  with  a  strong  reverence 
for  the  historical  faith.     He  derived  from  the  unbroken  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  an  argument  against  the  Zwinglians  for  the 
real  presence  of  the  Eucharist;  and  says,  in  a  letter  to  Al- 
brecht,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  Duke  of  Prussia,  in  April 
1532: 

"The  testimony  of  the  entire  holy  Christian 
Church  (even  without  any  other  proof)  should  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  abide  by  this  article,  and 
listen  to  no  sectaries  against  it.     For  it  is  dan- 
gerous and  terrible  to  hear  or  believe  anything 
against  the  unanimous  testimony,  of  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  entire  holy  Christian  Church  as  held 
from  the  beginning  for  now  over  fifteen  hundred  years 
in  all  the  world...     To  deny  such  testimony  is 
virtually  to  condemn  not  only  the  holy  Christian 
Church  as  a  damned  heretic,  but  even  Christ 
himself,  with  all  his  apostles  and  prophets  who 
have  founded  this  Article,    'I  believe  a  holy 
Christian  church, '  as  solemnly  affirmed  by 
Christ  v/hen  he  promised,  "Behold,   I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  (Matther  28: 
20),  and  by  Saint  Paul  when  he  says,    'The  Church 
of  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth' 
(1  Timothy  3:15)."  8 

Luther  himself  never  desired  to  make  a  critical  applica- 
tion of  his  faith  to  the  Church  as  it  was.     This  step  was 
forced  upon  him  because  his  opponents  observed  much  sooner 
than  he 


7 

Philip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  op.  cit., 
volume  VI,  p.  530 

^Ibid..  pp.  531-532 

did,  the  critical  implications  of  what  he  had  declared.  In 
Luther's  view  of  faith,  there  was  implied  his  view  of  the  Churci| 
■^''or  him  the  Church  was  the  community  of  the  saints,  i.e.  of 
believers,  v/hom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called,  enlightened  and 
sanctified  through  the  VYord  of  God,  who  are  continually  being 
built  up  by  means  of  the  G-ospel  in  the  true  faith,  who  look 
forward  confidently  and  joyfully  to  the  glorious  future  of  the 
sons  of  G-ou.,  and  meanwhile  serve  one  another  in  love,  each  in 
the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  him.     This  creed  was  a 
great  reduction  over  v/hat  the  mediaeval  Church  taught  in  re- 
gard to  the  v/ork  assigned  to  it.     Thic  conception  of  the  Church 
was  entirely  the  product  of  Luther  s  religious  faith,  and 
rests  on  four  closely  united  principles,  according  to  Harnack : 
First,  that  the  Church  has  its  basis  in  the  VYord  of  God;  becond 
that  this  Word  of  God  is  the  preaching  of  the  revelation  of  ^od 
in  Christ,  as  being  that  which  creates  faith;  Third,  that  ac- 
cordingly the  Church  has  no  other  field  than  that  of  faith,  but 
that  within  this  field  it  is  for  every  individual  the  ..other 
in  whose  bosom  he  attains  faith;  Fourth,  that  because  religion 
is  nothing  but  faith,  therefore  neither  special  performances, 
nor  any  special  province,  whether  it  be  public  worship,  or  a 
selected  mode  of  life,  nor  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  injunc- 
tions can  be  the  sphere  in  which  the  Church  and  the  indiV'idual 
give  proof  of  their  faith  in  neigiiborly  service  within  the 
natural  relationships  of  life,  because  they  alone  are  not  arbi- 
trarily chosen  but  provided,  and  must  be  accepted  therefore  as 
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accepted  therefore  as  representing  the  order  of  God. 

With  the  first  principle,  Luther  assumed  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  the  received  doctrine  both  of  tradition  and  of 
the  power  belonging  to  the  bih;hops  and  the  Pope,     He  saw  that 
before  his  time,  the  question  of  what  the  Church  was  had  been 
determined  in  an  arbitrary  v/ay.     Accordingly,  he  turned  back 
to  the  sources  of  religion,  to  the  New  Testament  particularly. 
The  bajiis  of  the  Church  is  in  something  given,  which  is  not  a 
priestly  class,  a  collection  of  canon  law,  of  papal  absolutism, 
but  is  simple  enough  for  every  Christian  to  discern  for  himself 
It  is  the  V/ord  of  God  as  dealt  \s/ith  by  the  pure  understanding. 

The  second  principle  distinguishes  Luther  from  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Middle  Ages.     When  they  thought  of  the  Word  of 
God,   it  was  of  the  letter,  v/hile  Luther  thought  of  the  spirit. 
The  Word  of  God  which  he  constantly  had  in  mind  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ.     As  fsith  has  to  do  only  with  God  and 
Christ,  so  the  authority  for  faith  and  the  Church  is  the  effec- 
tual Word  of  God,  as  the  Christ  who  is  preached. 

"^he  Church,  in  the  third  place,  can  have  no  other  form 
than  that  given  it  by  the  Word  of  God.     Luther's  conception  of 
the  Church  was  greatly  reduced  from  the  conception  of  the 
Midale  Ages,  but  it  gained  in  inner  force  by  being  circum- 
scribed.   Only  the  believer  sees  and  knov/s  the  holy  Christian 
community;  for  only  he  perceives  and  understands  the  Word  of 
God;  he  believes  in  this  Church,  and  knows  that  through  it,  he 

^Ado  If  von  Harnack,  History  of  iJoprma,  volume  VII,  pp.  185- 
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has  attained  to  faith,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  him 
through  the  preached  Word, 

Thus,  if  everything  depends  on  faith,  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  Church,   if  God  only  does  business  with  men 
through  faith,   if  faith  alone  is  acceptable  to  Him,  then  there 
can  be  no  special  fields  and  forms  of  piety  and  no  specific 
sacred  ways  of  life  as  separate  from  other  v/ays»     This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

Luther  alv;ays  included  himself  and  what  he  undertook  within 
the  one  Church  which  he  alone  knev;,  and  within  the  Catholic 
Church  as  he  understood  it.     He  declared  that  this  Church  it- 
self, gave  him  tho  right  to  be  a  Reformer.  In  this  he  was  right 
if  it  was  true  that  the  empirical  Church  is  only  the  Church  so 
far  as  it  is  the  fellowship  of  faith;  but  it  was  wrong,   in  so 
far  as  the  Catholic  Church  was  already  soraethins  quite  differ- 
ent -  a  State  resting  upon  definite  holy  statutes.     So  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  of  the  old,  true  Church,  which  belief  made 
his  abandonment  of  the  Roman  Church  possible. 

Luther  simplified  the  fundamental  Christian  conception  of 

the  Church,  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Creeds 

"The  Church  rests  on  the  sure  and  stable  foun- 
dation of  the  V/ord  of  God;  and  this  l/7ord  of  God  is 
not  a  weary  round  of  statutes  issued  blasphemously 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  God's  name.     It  is  not 
the  invitations  of  a  priesthood  to  come  and  share 
mysterious  ana  indefinite  powers  of  salvation  given 
to  them  in  their  coraiaand  over  the  sacraments.  It 
is  not  a  lengthy  doctrinal  system  constructed  out 
of  detached  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  four-fold  sense  used  under  the  guidance 
of  a  dogmatic  tradition  or  a  rule  of  faith.     It  is 
the  substance  of  the  Scriptures.     It  is  the  'gospel 
according  to  a  pure  understanding. '     It  is  the 

i 

i 
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'       'promises  of  God';   'the  testimony  of  Jesus,  who 
is  the  Saviour  of  souls';   it  is  the  'consolations 
offered  in  Christ.'"  10 

The  Church  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  a  body  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  soul.     It  is  a  company  of  Christlike 
men  and  v;omen,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called,  enlightened, 
and  sanctified  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word;  who  are  en- 
couraged to  look  forward  to  a  glorious  future  prepared  for  the 
people  of  God;  and  who,  meanwhile,  manifest  their  faith  in  all 
manner  of  loving  services  to  their  fellov;  believers. 

The  Church  invisiole,  made  visible  by  two  fundamental 
things  -  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the  manifestation  of 
faith.     This  mode  of  describing  the  Church  defines  it  by  that 
element  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  forms  of  human 
association  -  its  special  relation  to  the  divine.     It  defines 
the  Church  by  its  most  essential  element.     It  concerns  itself 
with  what  the  Church  is,  and  does  not  include  v/hat  the  Church 
has.     It  therefore  provides  room  for  all  things  which  belong 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  only  relegating  them  to  their 
proper  place. 

Within  this  Christian  fellowship,  which  is  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  sense  by  which  we  see  ^od  is  awakened  and  our  faith 
is  nourished  and  quickened.     The  Vvord  of  G-od  speaks  to  us  not 
merely  in  the  public  worship  of  th-3  faithful,  but  in  and  through 
the  lives  of  the  brethren. 
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"^"^Thomas  L^.ndsay,  A  History  of  the  Reformation,  volume  I, 
p.  484 


"The  Christian  Church,"  says  L,jther,  "keeps  all 

the  wordii  of  God  in  its  heart, and  turns  them  round 
and  round,  and  keeps  their  connection  with  one  an- 
other and  with  Scripture!     'i'heref  ore ,  anyone  who  is 
to  find  Christ  must  first  find  the  Cuurch.  How 
Gould  anyone  know  v/here  Christ  is  and  faith  in  him 
is,  unless  he  knew  v/aere  His  believers  are?  Whoever 
wishes  to  know  soraethint:^  auout  Christ  must  not  trust 
to  himself,  nor  by  the  help  of  his  own  reason  build 
a  bridge  of  his  own  to  heaven,  but  must  go  to  the 
Church,  must  visit  it  and  make  inquiry.     Now  the 
Church  is  not  wood  and  stone,  but  the  company  of 
people  who  believe  in  Christ.     v^ith  these  he  must 
unite  and  see  how  they  believe,   live,  and  teach, 
who  assuredly  have  Christ  among  them,     •''or  outside 
the  Christian  Church  there  is  no  truth,  no  Christ, 
no  blessedness.  li 

Thomas  Lindsay,   in  his  work,  A  History  of  the  Reformation, 
gives  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
the  Church  as  an  institution,  and  the  elements  in  that  concep- 
tion v/hich  were  acceptible  to  the  leaders  of  the  •Protestant 


Reformation : 


"The  mediaeval  Church  always  regarded  itself, 
and  taught  men  to  look  to  it,  as  a  religious  com- 
munity which  came  logically  and  really  before  the 
individual  believer.     It  presented  itself  to  men 
as  a  great  society  founded  on  a  dogmatic  tradition, 
possessing  the  Sacraments,  and  governed  by  an  of- 
ficially holy  caste.     T;ie  pious  layman  of  the  Middle 
Ages  found  himself  within  it  as  he  might  have  done 
within  one  of  its  great  cathedrals.     The  dogmatic 
tradition  did  not  trouble  him  much,  nor  did  the 
worldliness  and  insincerity  often  manifested  by 
its  official  guardians.     Wtiat  they  required  of  him 
was  implicit  faith,  which' really  meant  a  decorous 
external  obedience.       That  once  renderea,  he  was 
comparatively  free  to  worship  within  what  was  for 
him  a  great  house  of  prayer.     The  hymns,  the  prayers, 
many  of  the  sermons  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  maKe 
us  feel  that  the  Institution  was  for  the  mediaeval 
Christian  the  visible  symbol  of  a  v;ide  purpose  of 
God,  which  embraced  his  individual  life  and  guar- 
anteed a  repose  which  he  coula  use  in  resting  on 
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the  promises  of  God»     The  records  of  mediaeval  piety 
continually  show  us  that  the  Church  wau  etherealized 
into  an  assured  and  historical  fellowship  of  believers 
into  which  the  individual  entered,  and  within  which 
he  found  the  assuring  sense  of  fellowship.     He  left 
all  else  to  the  professional  guardians  of  this  eccle- 
siastical edifice.     Probably  such  are  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  thousands  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  communions  today.     They  value  the 
Church  because  it  represents  to  them  in  a  visible 
and  historical  v/ay  a  fellowship  vjltu  Christ  and  His 
saints  waich  is  the  result  of  His  redeeming  work. 

"This  thought  is  as  deeply  rooted  in  Reformation 
as  in  mediaeval  piety.     The  Reformers  felt  compel- 
led to  protest  against  the  political  form  which  the 
mediaeval  Church  had  assumed.     They  conceived  that 
to  be  a  degradation  from  its  ideal.     They  saw  the 
raanifeld  abuses  which  the  degradation  had  given  rise 
to.     But  they  always  re^garded  visible  Christendom 
as  a  religious  community  called  into  being  by  the 
work  of  Christ.     $hey  had  always  before  them  the 
thought  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  fellows. lip 
which  logically  and  really  comes  before  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  the  socie'.y  into  v;hich  the  belie- 
ver is  brought;  and  this  conception  stood  with  them 
in  close  and  reciprocal  connection  v/ith  the  thought 
that  Jesus,  by  His  work  of  Atonement,  had  reconciled 
men  with  God,  had  founded  the  Church  on  that  work 
of  His,  and,  within  it  had  opened  for  sinners  the 
way  to  God.     They  protested  against  the  political 
form  which  the  Church  had  assumed;  they  never  ceased 
to  cling  to  the  thought  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Visible  which  is  founded  on  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ,  and  v/ithin  which  man  finds  the  v/ay  to  sal- 
vation.    They  described  this  Church  in  all  their 
creeds  and  testimonies;  they  gave  the  marks  which 
characterised  it  and  manifested  its  divine  origin;  12 
the  taought  was  an  essential  part  of  their  theology." 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Church  follows  the  same  general 
line  as  Luther's.     Calvjn's  doctrine  of  the  Caurch  conceives 
of  it  as  the  means  by  which  people  are  nourished  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.     "To  those  to  v/hom  (God)   is  a  Father,   the  Church 
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must  also  be  a  mother."      Following  the  road  already  marked  out 

by  Wycliff  and  Luther,  Calvin  defines  the  Church  as  "all  the 

elect  of  God,   including  in  the  number  even  those  who  Iriave  de- 

14 

parted  this  life."      But  besides  its  application  to  this  invi- 
sible fellov/ship,  the  name  "Church"  is  also  properly  used  to 
denote 

"The  v;hole  body  of  mankind  scattered  throughout 
the  world  viio  profess  to  worship  one  God  and  Christ, 
who  by  baptism  are  initiated  into  the  faith,  by  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  Supper  profess  unity  in  true 
doctrine  and  charity,  a^ree  in  holaing  the  V/ord  of 
the  Lord,  and  observe  the  ministry  which  Christ  has 
appointed  for  the  preaching  of  it."  15 

Yet,  to  leave  the  Papacy  is  in  no  sense  to  leave  the  Church, 

since  Calvin,   like  Luther,  admits  that  outside  the  Roman  eom- 

munion  some  vestiges  of  the  Church  exist.     He  states  that  "it 

is  certain  that  there  is  no  Church  where  lying  and  falsehood 

16 

have  usurped  the  ascenaancy." 

This  visible  Church,  of  which  Calvin  speaks,  is  properly 
governed  only  by  officers  of  divine  appointment  made  known  in 
the  New  Testament.     Here  he  goes  a  step  beyond  Luther,  who  did 
not  extend  his  idea  of  the  Church  far  enough  to  include  such 
a  definite  polity.     In  Calvin's  system  the  recojpiition  of  the 
rights  of  laymen,   cnaracteristic  of  the  whole  Heformatinn  move- 
ment, reaches  its  most  complete  development.     I'he  Church  is,  as 
Calvin  says,  "the  spiritual  gate  whereby  we  enter  into  G-od's 
heavenly  kingdom;  the  mirror  in  which  faith  beholds  God." 

■^5john  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,   IV,  i,I, 
^^Ibid.,  IV.  i.2 

^^Ibid.,  IV,  i.7 
■^^Ibid..  IV.  ii.l 
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"^ilien  we  affirm,"  says  Calvin,  "the  pure  ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  pure  order  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments,  to 
be  a  sufficient  pledge  and  earnest  that  we  rar:y  safely  embrace 
the  society  in  which  both  these  are  found  as  a  true  Caurch,  we 
carry  the  observation  to  this  point,  that  such  a  society  should 
never  be  rejected  as  long  as  it  continues  in  these  things,  al- 
though it  may  be  chargeable  in  other  respects  with  many  errors.' 

Calvin  believed  in  a  congregation  of  the  elect,  which  is 
invisible,   since  the  elect  are  perfectly  known  to  God  alone. 
The  Church  is  also  that  elect  Dody  od  men  who  acknowledge  G-od 
and  Christ  upon  earth,  and  reverence  the  sacraments.  There 
being  no  means  by  v/hich  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  the  faith 
of  any  member  of  the  Church,  the  Lord  has  instituted  a  certain 
test  of  Christian  love,  according  to  which  ws  recognize  all  as 
brethren,  who,  through  their  confession  of  faith,  example,  good 
life,  and  participation  of  the  sacraments,  glorify  the  same  God 
and  Christ. 

God  has  given  two  signs  by  -which  one  may  discover  the  visi- 
ble Church,  where  the  vVord  of  the  Lord  is  purely  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  are  honored.     lb  is  allowable  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  the  unworthy,  since  one  is  only  required  to 
examine  one's  own  heart. 

Calvin  agreed  with  Luther  that  the  Pope  was  Anti-Christ. 
Where  falsehood  and  fraud  prevail,  there  can  be  no  Church;  this 

•^"^Ibid..   IV.  i.l2 
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is  the  condition  of  the  Papacy;  where  the  vtford  of  God  is  not, 
there  is  no  congregation. 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  essentially 
that  of  Luther,  differing  with  it  only  through  the  principle  of 
Presbyterianism,  according  to  which  the  claim  thit  the  community 
of  the  faithful  was  represented  by  the  clergy  only  was  denied. 

There  are  three  points  in  which  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Protestant  ideas  of  the  Church  may  be  sum- 
med up.  These  three  points  hcve  to  do  with:  (1)  The  ideal  of 
the  Christian  life;  (2)  The  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry; 
and,  (3)  The  relation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Church 
to  one  another. 

The  firt,t  point  concerns  the  contrast  between  the  mystical 
ideal  of  piety  and  that  ideal  which  conceives  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man  in  personal, and  hence  in  contrast  to  legalis- 
tic terms,     '-^he  Catholic  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  has  pre- 
scribed for  his  Church  a  definite  institutional  form,  which  He 
has  made  the  normal  channel  for  the  communication  of  His  grace, 
while  the  Protestant  believes  that  God's  grace  is  primarily 
communicated  from  person  to  person,  and  that  all  matters  of 
organization  and  administration  are  secondary.  Protestants 
believe  that  human  personality,   imperfect  as  it  is,  gives  the 
most  satisfactory  symbol  of  ^od  and  the  most  direct  means  of 
access  to  Him.     Roman  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  believe 
that  the  divine  life  is  so  different  from  human  life  that  it 
can  be  entered  into  only  through  suppression  of  important  as- 
pects of  personal  life.     This  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
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Christian  ideal  helps  to  make  clear  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
priesthood,  the  central  place  given  to  the  sacraments  ac  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  introducing  man  to  the  spiritual 
life,  and  the  complicated  discipline  by  which  the  will  is 
trained  for  its  task  of  renunciation. 

The  second  contrast  is  between  the  conception  of  the  minis- 
try as  a  priestly  caste,  whose  members,  having  been  ordained 
"by  bishops  who  stand  in  the  Apostolic  Succession,  have  bjen  en- 
dowed with  the  power  to  celebrate  a  valid  sacrament,  and  the 
view  of  the  ministry  as  a  company  of  persons  set  apart  from  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers  because  they  have  received 
the  prophetic  gift  from  God.     To  the  ^^oman  Catholic,  the  stan- 
dard by  which  the  priesthood  is  tested  is  the  word  of  the  Pope. 
They  see  the  Bible  as  a  law  book,  to  which  tliey  go  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  constitution  which  G-od  has  ^^iven  His 
Church.     To  Protestants,   the  Bible  is  the  Book  in  which  they 
find  God's  v/ord  to  man,  the  medium  of  God's  direct  coijmunica- 
tion  to  the  receptive  spirit.     The  Roman  Catholic  thinks  of  the 
priesthood  as  not  only  the  guardian  of  divine  trutii,  but  the 
channel  of  divine  grace.      To  the  Protestant,  the  sacrament  is 
the  revelation  of  a  person  to  persons,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
it  is  a  mystical  presence  different  from  that  which  is  possible 
in  any  other  vv-ay.     Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been,   in  the 
main,  a  sacramental  religion;  Protestant  religion  has  been  a 
Biblical,  a  doctrinal  religion. 

The  third  point  of  contrast  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  in  their  view  of  the  Cnurch  as  an  institution,  is 


the  Roman  claim  to  exclusive  authority,  while  the  Protestants 
admit  the  possibility  of  other  autonomous  units  in  the  ail-in- 
clusive Church  of  Christ.     The  statement  that  outside  the  Churclt 
there  is  no  salvation,  attributed  to  Cyprian,  became  a  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  dogma,     i^tarting  out  as  a  body  which  was  aup?- 
posed  to  be  the  Apostle's  Creed's  communion  of  the  Saints,  the 

Roman  Church  gradually  changed  its  conceotion  of  itself  from  a 

18 

communion  of  the  saints  to  an  agency  for  salvation.  Roman 
Catholics  hold  that  God  has  entrusted  the  supreme  authority  in 
His  Church  to  the  Pope,  v/ho ,  as  successor  of  Peter,   is  the 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.     Hence  all  who  reject  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  are  heretical  and  schismatical.     It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  a  simple  statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  conception 
of  the  Church  v/ould  be  that  it  is  the  body  of  Christians  who 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  and  accept  the 
sacramental  system  upon  which  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is 
based. 

According  to  the  Catholic  jincyclopedia,  the  Church  is  a 
society  formed  of  living  men,  a  supernatural  society.     To  the 
Church  Christ  has  given  the  means  of  grace  He  merited  by  His 
life  and  death,     biie  communicates  them  to  her  members,  and 
those  who  are  outside  her  fold  she  bids  to  enter  that  they  too 
may  participate  in  them.    By  means  of  grace,  the  light  of  re- 
vealed truth,  the  sacraments,  the  perpetual  renewal  of  the 
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Sacrifice  of  Calvary  -  the  Church  carries  on  the  work  of  sanc- 
tifying the  elect.     Through  their  instrumentality  each  indi- 
vidual soul  is  perfected  and  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  the 
19 

Son  of  Sod. 

Whether  John  Wesley's  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  insti- 
tution coincides  v/ith  that  held  oy  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
follows  the  trail  laid  down  by  zhe  Protestant  Reformers,  Luther 
and  Calvin,  is  important  to  his  conception  of  his  experience  of 
May  24,  1738.     It  is  well  knovm  that  -"esley  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  m  ;ans  of  grace  and  the  necessity  for  a  regular  obser- 
vance of  them  on  the  part  of  his  Methodist  followers.     He  was 
also  a  staunch  member  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  v;ell-def ined  tendencies  toward  the  High  Church  group  of 
that  body.     But  whether  he  went  further  along  this  line  in  his 
theological  beliefs,  or  returned  to  the  ideas  of  the  Reformers 
in  regard  to  the  Church  is  a  disputed  question.       In  a  sermon, 
entitled:  "Of  the  Church",  one  finds  this  statement: 

"Here,  then,  is  a  clear  unexceptionable  answer 
to  that  question,  What  is  the  Church?     The  Catholic 
or  universal  Church,   is,  all  the  persons  in  the 
universe,  w..ora  <j-od  hath  so  called  out  of  the  world, 
as  to  entitle  them  to  the  preceding  character:  as 
to  be  'one  body',  united  by  'one  Spirit';  having 
'one  faith,  one  hope,  one  baptism;  one  G-od  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  aoove  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  them  all.'"  20 

Further  on  in  the  same  sermon,  he  states  that  "tais  account  is 
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exactly  agreeable  to  the  nineteenth  Article  of  our  Church,  the 

21 

Church  of  England." 

"The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congre- 
gation of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word 
of  ^od  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  ad- 
ministered." 22 

According  to  this  definition,   then,   those  congregations  in 

v/hiffih  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  not  preached  are  not  parts,  eithe: 

of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Church  Catholic.     iJor  are  they 

parts  of  the  Church  universal  in  which  the  sacraments  are  not 

duly  administered.     Yet  Wesley  states: 

"l  dare  not  exclude  from  the  church  catholic, 
all  those  congregations  In  which  unscriptural 
doctrines,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  'the 
pure  word  of  tj-od' ,  are  sometimes,  yea,  frequent- 
ly preached;  neither  all  those  congregations  in 
which  the  sacraments  are  not   'duly  administered'. 
Certainly  if  these  things  are  so,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  not  so  much  as  a  part  of  the  catholic 
church:  seeing  therein  neither  is  the   'pure  word 
of  G-od'  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  duly  admin- 
istered. If  the  church,  as  to  the  very  essence  of 
it,   is  a  body  of  believers,  no  man,  that  is  not 
a  Christian  believer,  can  be  a  member  of  it."  23 

In  his  sermon  entitled:  A  Further  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason 

and  Religion,  V/esley  exola.ins  that 

"My  very  words  in  the  place  referred  to,  are, 
'A  visible  Church  is  a  company  of  faithful  people. 
That  is  the  essence  of  it.    -^nd  the  properties 
thereof  are,  that  the  pure  word  of  God  be  preached 
therein,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered.'"  24 

That  John  Wesley  did  not  consider  his  doctrine  of  the 

Church  as  following  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal,  but  adhered  to 

^^Ibid.,  p.  162 
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the  principles  set  forth  by  Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  as  an  institution,  may  be  seen  Dy  examining 
several  quotations  from  his  v/ritings,  dii?ected  against  the  ex- 
clusive character  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Sometime  after  the  year  1749,  John  Wesley,   in  order  to  make 
clear  some  of  the  differences  between  Methodism  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  compiled  a  Roman  Catechism,   in  which  he  considered 

the  different  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  setting  up 

25 

statements  of  refutation  against  them. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others,  John  Wesley  was  no  slave 
to  the  past,   in  soite  of  the  indebtedness  which  he  felt  to 
Luther  and  Calvin.     Here,  again,  he  took  from  other  institu- 
tions v/hat  he  could  use  in  connection  v/ith  his  emphasis  on  the 
validity  of  Christian  experience,  v;hat  was  compatible  with  his 
experiential  doctrine ♦ 

It  may  be  said  that  We;. ley  placed  more  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  for  regularity  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  or 
at  least,  that  he  mentioned  this  matter  more,  than  Luther  and 
Calvin,     i^ut  this  is  not  to  say  that  in  so  doing  he  was  neces- 
sarily follov/ing  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal,  which  places  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  proper  observance  of  the  sac- 
raments.    The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  salvation  is  attained  through  the  proper  use  of  the 
sacraments,  without  the  necessity  of  faith,  while,  for  Wesley 
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the  sacraments  were  simply  the  means  of  renev/ing  and  keeping 
alive  the  Christian  life,  which  comes  originally  through  justi- 
fication by  faith. 

Vfesley  did,   like  the  historic  Roman  v^atholic  Church,  con- 
sider the  ministry  as  a  class  set  apart,  for  its  special  work. 
This  was,  however,   in  the  days  before  he  diverged  from  the 
beaten  path  of  Anglican  practice,  v/hen  he  was  forced  to  use 
men  for  his  work  who  had  no  apostolic  ordination,  except  as  it 
came  through  him.     In  this  way  Methodism  has  helped  to  combine 
the  Roman  and  Reformation  ideas  concerning  its  ministers,  con- 
sidering them  set  apart  because  of  their  call,  yet  insisting 
upon  ordination  before  their  acts  are  valid. 

Wesley  never  considered  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
limited  to  a  particular  section  of  it  which  claimed  exclusive- 
ness.     Nor  did  he  consider  that  the  Roman  Church  was  outside 
the  Church  universal.    Although  he  disliked  the  Roman  Church 
intensely,  he  refused  to  consider  that  there  were  not  good 
men  in  it.     Indeed,  he  admired  many  of  them,  even  though  he 
could  not  accept  their  ideas. 

It  is  evident  that  Y/esley  believed  the  distinguishing  marks 

of  a  visible  Chi-rch  were  the  possession  of  certain  doctrines 

and  sacraments;  to  him  a  visible  Church  was  a  conj^regation  of 

faithful  men  and  women 

"In  the  which  the  pure  V/ord  of  God  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  duly  administered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  neces- 
sity are  requisite  to  the  same." 

But  while  Vifesley  believed  the  marks  of  a  true  Church  to  be 


right  doctrine  and  worship,  of  which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'^ 
Supper  v/as  a  central  part,  he  did  not  despise  the  outward 
government  of  the  Church.     Even  after  he  had  become  convinced 
that  there  was  no  one  form  of  Church  government  required  by  the 
Scriptures,  he  yet  retained  his  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Wesley  did  not  intend  that  his  Methodist  societies  should 
be  taken  for  a  Church,     He  wished  them  to  be  remain  a  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  long  as  that  possibility  remained. 
Ernst  Troeltsch  has  written  that  Methodism  "belonged  essenti- 
ally to  the  sect  type  and  not  to  the  church  type,  in  spite  of 

26 

its  earnest  desire  to  remain  inside  the  Established  Church." 

Wesley's  conception  of  the  Church  as  an  institution,  then, 
seems  to  be,  not  that  salvation  is  attained  throughlthe  proper 
use  of  the  sacraments,  duly  administered,  by  which  grace  is 
mediated  to  man,  but  that  of  an  organization  in  v/hich  the 
regular  use  of  the  sacraments  is  necessary,  but  only  in  order 
to  buttress  the  structure  of  Ciiristianity ,of  which  faith, 
given  freely  to  man  by  G-od,  without  the  necescity  of  priestly 
mediation,   is  the  heart. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  dissertation,  as  set  forth  in 
the  introduction, was  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  "con- 
version-experience" of  John  Wesley,  on  May  24,  1738,  in  the 
life  and  work  of  Wesley.     The  question  which  was  to  be  answered 
was:  Which  of  the  two  viev;s  concerning  the  experience  is  more 
nearly  correct,  the  one  which  holds  with  the  tradition  of 
Methodism,  that  the  experience  was  a  conversion  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  that  Wesley  underwent  a  definite  change  in  his  life 
and  work  at  that  time  which  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  his 
life  and  work  previous  to  it,  or  the  revised  view  which  holas 
that  the  experience  was  the  natural  culmination  of  a  long  reli- 
gious search  on  the  part  of  Wesley?    The  latter  view  maintains 
that  the  event  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  final  step 
in  a  religious  process  which  had  its  beginning  thirteen  years 
before,  in  1725,  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  itself  was  not  a  radical  chnnge  in 
Wesley's  life  and  work. 

Those  who,  like  Umphrey  Lee,  hold  to  the  latter  position, 
would  say  that  Wesley  was  not  an  ignorant  man,  hearing  for  the 
first  time  from  Peter  Boehler  of  Justification  by  Faith,  but  a 
trained  student  of  theology.     As  such,  he  would  naturally  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 

England,  which  made  very  definite  pronouncements  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith  and  its  importance.     The  answer 
to  this  objection  is  that  V/esley  did  know,  intellectually,  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  from  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles.    It  was  not  new  to  him  as  intellectual  assent.     But  the 
novelty  of  the  knowledge  which  Wesley  received  from  Peter 
Boehler  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  was  the  fact  that  it  had  to 
be  received  experientially .     As  has  been  quoted  before,  Boehler 
told  Y/esley,  soon  after  their  first  meeting,  that  his  philo- 
sophy had  to  be  purged  away.     By  this  he  meant  that  Wesley 
must  cease  placing  his  greatest  emphasis  upon  an  intellectual 
grasp  of  a  doctrine,  and  must  apprehend  it  experientially,  in 
his  own  life.     This  is  the  significance,   theologically,  of  the 
conversion-experience:  That  therein  Wesley  grasped,  for  the 
first  time,   the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  in  all  its 
personal  implications.     He  had  knovm  the  doctrine  from  the  time 
of  his  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England.     But  he  had  known 
it  then  merely  as  something  to  be  ©.ccopted  as  a  pronouncement 
of  tile  Church,  rather  than  as  something  which  had  a  very  real 
and  personal  application  to  his  own  life.     This  was  a  very 
definite  and  a  very  great  change.     It  gave  Wesley's  preaching 
a  new  emphasis,  a  new  dynamic,  and  changed  the  direction  of  his 
life.     It  was  not  the  doctrine  that  Wesley  learned  on  May  24, 
1738,  alone,  which  caused  his  conversion,   but  the  power  that 
he  experienced  through  a  new  realization  of  its  implications 
and  its  importance. 
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After  careful  research  into  the  most  Important  sources  of 
information,  with  special  emphasis  upon  7/esley's  ovm  writings, 
which  have  "been  examined  in  their  enuirety,  we  may  make  the 
follovt/lrig  conclusions  in  re^^ard  to  the  significance  of  the 
experience  of  May  24,   1738,   in  the  life  of  John  Wesley: 

We  may  call  1738  the  date  of  John  Wesley's  conversion,  for 
the  f  ollov/ing  reasons  : 

1.     It  marks  a  definite  change  in  his  preaching.     In  the 
first  place,  there  was  a  change  in  the  content  of  the  message 
which  he  preached.     The  year  1738  marks  the  entrance  into  Wes- 
ley's preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  i^'aith. 
That  this  doctrine  assumed  a  new  efficacy  in  his  preaching  as 
a  result  of  the  teaching  of  Peter  Boehler  ?/esley  made  clear 
time  and  again.     He  also  made  it  clear  that  the  experience  sig- 
nified the  entrance  of  a  nev;  kind  of  power  in  his  preaching 
which  had  not  been  present  before  that  experience  of  1738. 
The  view  that  May  24,   1738,  was  simply  the  culmination  of  a 
process  which  aad  been  in  progress  since  1725,  falls  down  be- 
fore the  fact  that  Wesley  had  known  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith  for  many  years,  but  it  had,  prior  to  1738,  un- 
leashed no  extraordinary  power  in  his  preaching  such  as  it  did 
when  its  new  and  different  meaning  was  impressed  upon  him  by 
Peter  Boehler.     The  Church  of  jLngland  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  but  the  anti-Calvinistic  influence  of 
Archbishop  Laud  had  minimized  the  significance  of  it,   so  that 
it  had  become  almost  entirely  neglected  in  Wesley's  time.  At 
any  rate,   it  had  not  succeeded  in  making  available  to  Wesley  a 
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power  which  would  cause  him  to  preach  it  as  a  doctrine  to  be 

known  in  one's  ov/n  experience.     For  thirteen  years,  prior  to 

1738,  Wesley  had  tried  to  find  personal  salvation  through  the 

Church  of  iingland.     It  v/as  i.ot  until  he  was  introduced  to  the 

doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  ac  an  experience,  by  Peter 

Boehler,   in  1738, that  he  succeeded  in  ^ainin^  a  feeling  of 

confidence  that'  he  had  found  7/hat  he  sought. 

k  second  change  which  is  evident  in  John  Wesley's  preaching 

after  1738,   is  the  different  effect  which  it  had  after  that 

date  upon  the  people  to  whom  he  preached.     Before  1738,  as  he 

relates  in  his  Journal .  Wesley  had  pre  ched  a  great  deal  but 

had  seen  little  fruit  of  his  preaching|; 

"From  the  year  1725  to  1729  I  preached  much,  but 
saw  no  fruit  of  my  labour.     Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
that  I  should;  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of 
repentance  nor  of  believing  the  G-ospel;  taking  it 
for  granted  that  all  to  wnom  I  preached  were  belie- 
vers and  that  many  of  them  'needed  no  repentance'. 
From  the  year  1729  to  173-'+,  laying  a  deeper  founda- 
tion of  repentance,   I  saw  a  little  fruit.     But  it 
was  only  a  little;  and  no  7;onder;  for  I  did  not 
preach  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  From 
1734  to  1738,   speaking  more  of  faith  in  Christ,  I 
sqw  more  fruit  of  my  preaching  and  visiting  from 
house  to  house  than  ever  I  had  done  before;  though 
I  know  not  if  any  of  those  who  were  outwardly  re- 
formed were  inwardly  and  thoroughly  converted  to 
God.     From  1738  to  this  time  -  speaking  continual- 
ly of  Jesus  Carist;  laying  Him  only  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  building,  making  Him  all  l.n 
all,  the  first  and  the  last;  preaching  only  on 
this  plan,    'The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  re- 
pent ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel,'   the   'word  of 
God  ran'  as  fire  among  the  stubble;   it   'was  glo- 
rified' more  and  more;  multitudes  crying  out, 
'  vVhat  must  v/e  do  to  be  saved?'   and  afterwards  1 
witnessing,    'By  grace  we  are  saved  through  faith.'" 
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2,  John  Wesley's  own  estimate  of  the  experience  of  May  24, 
1738,  is  that  that  date  marks  his  conversion,  as  seen  by 
thirty-four  references  to  it,  as  against  only  four  references 
to  1725.     Wesley  himself  considered  that  he  had  been  converted 
in  1738,  rather  than  in  1725,   at  the  time  of  his  ordination  in 
the  Ghurch  of  England.     Piette,  for  example,  argues  tnat,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Wesley's  only  direct  reference  to  May  24, 
1738,  v>fas  recorded  immediately  after  the  event,  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  important  and  would  normally  have  soon  forgotten  about 
it.     In  his  writings,  however,  Wesley  makes  thirty-four  refer- 
ences to  May  24,  1738,  which  attribute  epoch-making  importance 
to  it,  whereas  he  mentions  the  year  1725  only  four  times,   in  no 
one  of  which  is  it  considered  of  great  importance.     When  iVesley 
mentions  his  "conversion"  in  his  writings,   there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  to  1738  that  he  is  referring.     The  relation 
in  these  references  between  the  year  1738  and  the  experiential 
knowledge  of  Justification  by  Faith,  which  accompanied  the  con- 
version, makes  this  conclusion  evident.     The  ordination  exper- 
ience of  1725  was  entered  upon  by  Wesley  with  misgivings,  as 
shown  by  the  uncertainty  with  which  he  regarded  the  advisabil- 
ity of  submitting  to  ordination  at  that  time.     This  ordination 
does  not  loom  nearly  so  large  in  Wesley's  life  as  the  conver- 
sion-experience of  1738.     'i^or  did  it  mark  any  great  change  in 
his  mode  of  living  or  in  his  message.     i'he  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  1738  which  would  interpret  it  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  the  attainment  of  a  higher  state  of  grace  than 
Wesley  had  had  before,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Wesley 


himself  considered  it  the  attainment  of  a  different  kind  of 
grace  tiian  he  had  before,  rather  th^.n  the  intensification  of  a 
previous  spiritual  state.     If  this  was  the  case,  then  the  exper 
ience  of  1738  was  a  conversion,  as  far  as  Wesley  himself  was 
concerned. 

3.     The  testimony  of  friends  and  relatives  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  John  Wesley  was  converted  in  1738,  rather  than  in 
1725.  The  colleagues  of  the  Holy  Club  of  Oxford  did  not  under- 
stand what  had  happened  to  change  their  former  leader  so  radi- 
cally.    Charles  ?/esley  told  his  brother  that  he  did  not  knov/ 
what  harm  he  was  doing  oy  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  as  he  haa  been  instructed  to  do  by  Boehler. 
The  Hutton  family,  v/ith  whom  John  Wesley  was  quite  friendly, 
and  in  whose  home  he  often  visited,  noticed  a  very  great 
change  in  the  life  of  their  guest.     Mrs.  Hutton  wrote  to 
Samuel  Wesley,  John's  older  brother,  advising  him  that  his 
brother  had  begun  to  preach  strange  doctrines,  which  were  not 
in  conformity  with  the  general  preaching  of  the  day.  Samuel's 
reply,  as  quoted  by  Tyerman,   stated  that  he  hoped  his  brother 
would  soon  forget  such  lunacy  and  become  a  respectable  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  again.     If  the  1738  experience  of 
John  Wesley  had  been  a  comaon  phenomenon,  it  would  not  have 
received  such  v/idespread  notice  and  comment.     If  it  was,  as 
some  claim,  a  natural  development  from  /Lesley's  previous 
training  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  would  not  have  been  cal- 
led lunacy  by  a  clergyman  of  that  Church.     It  was  a  radical 
change  in  emphasis,  resulting  from  a  change  wrought  in  a  man's 
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religious  life.     If  the  experience  of  May  24,  1738,  was  a 

higher  stage  of  spiritual  development  than  Wesley  had  before,  . 
and  the  naturally  expected  result  of  his  activity  in  the  Church 
of  England,   it  was  not  recognized  as  such  by  his  friends  and 
relatives.     John  s  mother,  Susanna  Wesley,  who  knev/  him  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  one  else,  noticed  a  change  in  her  son.-' s  life 
and  teaching  after  1738.     She  noticed  a  nev/  peace  of  mind 
which  had  been  lacking  before  that  date. 

Wot  only  did  Wesley's  friends  and  relatives  consider  that 
he  had  undergone  a  conversion,  but  also  the  officials  of  Oxford 
University,  where  Wesley  had  been  a  Fellow  for  twelve  years 
prior  to  1738.     Wesley  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Oxford  in 
1744,  as  a  result  of  his  conversiDn  in  1738.     From  1738  on, 
Wesley's  sermons  had  not  been  altogether  pleasing  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  University,  but  from  1744  on  t.iey  refused  to 
allow  him  his  lawfully  guaranteed  privilege  of  preaching  there 
once  every  three  years,  by  choosing  rather  to  pay  a  substitute 
for  him  than  to  listen  to  his  new  doctrine.     This  indicates 
that  Wesley  was  a  changed  man  from  the  one  who  had  been  an  ac- 
ceptable preacher  at  Oxford  for  some  years,  prior  to  1738. 

4.     The  leading  Wesleyan  scholars  and  historians  of  Metho- 
dism, generally  ,  consider  that  Wesley  was  converted  in  1738. 
This  evidence,  in  itself,  is  not  conclusive,  since  these  men 
might  De  mistaken  in  their  interpretation,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
altogether  ignored.     It  stands  to  reason  that,  the  men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  Wesley  s  life  would  be  competent  to  interpret 
the  facts  of  his  life  in  their  proper  perspective.     For  over  a 
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century  after  Wesley's  death  the  significance  of  the  experience 

of  1738  as  a  conversion  was  not  questioned.     The  first  man  to 
question  that  interpretation  was  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar, 
whose  idea  of  the  religious  life  contains  no  place  i'or  the  con- 
cept of  conversion  as  a  radical  change  in  lif-3  motives  and  ac- 
tions.    As  a  result,  this  man  was  forced  to  find  some  other 
means  of  interpretlrig  the  experience.     The  means  which  he  found 
was  that  of  interpreting  the  experience,  not  as  a  conversion, 
hut  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  his  former  religious 
life  in  its  logical  way. 

5.     Before  1738  Wesley  v/as  not  a  converted  man,  in  the 
sense  in  which  William  liames  defines  conversion;  after  that 
date  he  was,   in  the  sense  that  he  underwent  a  change  from  an 
unhappy,   inferior,  divided  man,  to  a  happy,  unified  man,  satis- 
fied with  his  spiritual  condition.     The  citations  from  Wesley's 
writings  which  have  already  been  examined  show  that  Wesley  was 
consciously  unhappy  before  1738.     At  that  time  he  underwent  a 
change  which  was  a  conversion  from  a  condition  of  unhappiness, 
caused  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  inferiority  in  religious 
matters,  to  a  condition  of  happiness  and  superiority,  through 
the  discovery  of  a  strange,  new  doctrine,  or  at  least,  a 
strange  new  interpretation  of  an  old  doctrine,   so  different  as 
to  seem  entirely  new. 

Although  it  is  only  speculation,  at  best,  as  to  how  Method- 
ism would  have  developed  if  Vvesley  had  not  undergone  a  conver- 
sion-experience in  1738,   it  is  likely  that  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties would  have  gone  the  way  of  the  other  religious  societies 

i 

which  have  sprung  up  in  the  Church  of  England...   Without  the  in- 
flux of  a  new  doctrine  and  a  new  power,  which  imbued  the  Method 
ists  v^rith  an  evangelical  fervor,  they  might  have  continued  to 
hold  meetings  during  Wesley's  lifetime,  but  they  would  prob- 
ably not  have  had  the  widespread  influence  that  they  did  have* 
Wesley's  conversion-experience  changed  the  movement  from  an 
organization  inside  the  Church  of  England  to  an  organization 
which  felt  so  cramped  by  th:-;t  Church  that  it  found  it  neces- 
sary to  break  out  its  bonds,  and  propogate  itself.  Without 
?/esley's  conversion-experience,  Methodism  would  perhaps  be  a 
forgotten  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Caurch  of  England. 
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